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Douglass’ Employment Plan 


A poll taken in connection with the American Revolution Bicentennial dis- 
closes that 3 Americans in |0 are unable to say what important event occurred 
in America in 1776. If that is so, the number of persons who can identify Fred- 
erick Douglass is probably infinitesimal. Yet, Douglass played an enormous 
role in emancipation. 

Douglass was born in slavery on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in Febru- 
ary 1817, according to his own calculations. When he was about 21, he bor- 
rowed a sailor's suit from a freedman and, disguised as a seaman, fled to free- 
dom in New York State. Although he never had a day of schooling, the 
runaway slave became an articulate speaker and prolific writer for the aboli- 
tionists and the cause of freedom for all. 

Slave Labor in America, the main Bicentennial article (page | 3) in this issue 
of WORKLIFE, mentions Douglass briefly, briefly only because the overall 
story of slavery is told in a few limited pages. As a result, many anecdotes of 
Douglass's life are omitted. One of those anecdotes reveals the far-reaching 
vision of the man. Ina letter written toHarriet Beecher Stowe before she sailed 
for England in 1853 to raise funds for the abolitionists, Douglass asked the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to bring back money for what he called an 
“industrial college,” which could have been the forerunner of many of today’s 
human resources programs to increase the skill level of disadvantaged youth. 
He said the school would be: 

“ _. . conducted by the best men and the best workmen which the mechanic 
arts can afford; . . . where colored youth can be instructed to use their hands, 
as well as their heads; where they can be put in possession of the means of get- 
ting a living... .” Then he added: 

“We must become mechanics; we must build as well as live in houses; we 
must make as well as use furniture; we must construct bridges as well as pass 
over them, before we can properly live or be respected by our fellow men.” 

The project was never funded, but he had the right idea for improving 
employment opportunities for young workers—a challenge we still face 
today. 
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For nearly four decades, Eli Ginzberg 
has centered both his professional interests 
and his life around work. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s chief adviser on employment 
and training policy, he is convinced that 
the Nation is too complacent about the 
large number of people who are now out of 
work. 

“The Congressional Budget Office and 
the Office of Management and Budget are 
making long-term projections of 7 per- 
cent or more unemployment for the next 
several years,” he says, “but there is no 
corresponding evidence of any structural 
efforts to improve that situation.” Neither 
Congress nor the Administration has taken 
a strong enough lead in reducing high 
joblessness, he believes, “and even most of 
the pressure groups are quiet. The AFL- 
CIO is the key exception. It’s had a line on 
this problem since the beginning.” 

Ginzberg, who pioneered this country’s 
manpower research, can explain the 
situation—but he doesn’t like it. He points 
out that transfer payments such as unem- 
ployment insurance have reduced the eco- 
nomic upheavals of unemployment and 
that worries about inflation are restraining 
government action. Nevertheless, he thinks 
that if the Nation were to decide that it 
must live with high unemployment rates 
for several years to come, “there would be 
little prospect of strengthening the 
manpower system or reducing unemploy- 
ment.” 

It is not surprising that such a possibility 
disturbs Ginzberg, whose life’s work has 
been aimed at making maximum use of the 
Nation’s human resources. Ginzberg virtu- 
ally founded the human resources field, an 
offshoot of economics that focuses on peo- 
ple and their work rather than on commod- 
ities and dollars, and he was one of the first 
to initiate this country’s research on the 
effects of unemployment in response to 
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what he calls “the waste of human beings 
during the Great Depression.” 

Ginzberg pioneered studies of workers’ 
performance levels, developed the first 
theory of occupational choice, and 
explored the underutilization of women 
and blacks long before these were popular 
causes. Because of such efforts, Sar Levi- 
tan, another leading academician in the 
human resources field, calls him “the pio- 
neer of America’s manpower research.” 

Moreover, Ginzberg, an energetic, 
white-haired man who was 65 at the end of 
April, knows from personal experience 
how important work can be to a human 
being. Starting while still an undergradu- 
ate student and writing mostly in longhand 
on legal-sized yellow pads, he has written, 
edited, or co-authored 55 books. He typi- 
cally works 7 days a week, putting in at 
least several hours a day on weekends, to 
juggle several demanding job roles. 


Teacher for All Seasons 

Ginzberg’s longest-standing job is that 
of professor of economics at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business, 
a post he has held since 1935. A sparkling, 
effective speaker who is at home with aca- 
demic jargon as well as with plain words 
(see box), he developed and still teaches the 
world’s oldest course in human resources. 
He teaches during both the fall and spring 
semesters and has never missed a school 
year, except when he was on leave during 
World War II. 

“I'm probably the only professor at 
Columbia who’s never been on a sabbati- 
cal,” he says. “It’s not because I’m so virtu- 
ous but because I get enough excitement 
out of my classes.” 

Ginzberg also directs Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Conservation of Human Resources 
Project, which boasts the world’s oldest 
interdisciplinary research team in the 
human resources field. Started in 1939 and 
expanded in 1950 by Dwight Eisenhower, 


then president of Columbia, this high- 
caliber research unit includes some 20 aca- 
demic researchers whose fields include eco- 
nomics, sociology, education, psychology, 
psychiatry, political science, and business. 
Ginzberg has been the project's first and 
only director. 

The conservation project is supported 
entirely by grants and contracts from gov- 
ernment agencies and foundations, and 
Ginzberg is chief fundraiser as well as 
director of research. In the last decade, the 
Employment and Training Administration 
has provided a substantial amount of fund- 
ing through research grants. 

The project has done research ona 
broad array of work-related issues, includ- 
ing labor demand and supply in the health- 
care field, youth employment and the tran- 
sition from school to work, European 
manpower programs, the operations of a 
pluralistic economy, labor market infor- 
mation, the welfare system, and the impact 
of metropolitan growth on labor markets. 

These studies have resulted in some 80 
books and until the early 1960’s, Ginzberg 
designed and wrote almost all of them him- 
self. But then he assumed a larger and 
larger role as a policy adviser to the Federal 
Government, and senior research asso- 
ciates at the conservation project began to 
design and carry out more research inde- 
pendently. 

Ginzberg has served as an adviser to ev- 
ery President since Franklin Roosevelt, 
who called on his views about wartime 
requirements for scientific and specialized 
personnel. He has held numerous adminis- 
trative and advisory posts dating from this 
time and served State and local as well as 
the Federal Government. 

When the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 set up a committee to 
advise the Secretary of Labor on employ- 
ment and training issues, Ginzberg was 
named its chairman. He now chairs that 
body’s successor, the National Commis- 
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sion for Manpower* Policy, established by 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) of 1973. 

The Commission is made up of five 
Cabinet members; the head of the Veterans 
Administration; blue-ribbon  repre- 
sentatives from labor, business, and educa- 
tion; and State, county, and city govern- 
ments. Unlike its predecessor, it has an 
independent staff and budget and reports 
to the Congress and the President. The 
Commission’s purview extends beyond 
Department of Labor programs and covers 
all Federal manpower and related efforts 

At its meetings last year, the 
Commission focused much attention on 
current unemployment problems but con- 
cluded, according to its first annual report, 
that “there is little prospect that manpower 
policy alone can be adequately responsive 
to the employment needs of a significant 
proportion of the unemployed in the face 
of the present shortfall of jobs.” 


Policy's Role 


The chief means of boosting overall 
employment, the report says, is 
“macroeconomic policy, that is, the mix of 
fiscal, monetary, and budgetary policies 
that help to determine the aggregate 
demand for goods and services and, conse- 
quently, the aggregate demand for 
workers.” 

But the Commission says that man- 
power policy can play an important sup- 
plementary role by addressing structural 
and geographic unemployment problems, 
improving the efficiency of the job search, 
increasing the skills of the work force, 
addressing skill shortages, easing employ- 
ment problems arising out of government 
policies in areas such as foreign trade, and 
enhancing productivity and raising the 
quality of worklife. 





*The Department of Labor has restricted use of the word manpower, 
but. since it is a statutory title. the Commission continues to employ this 
term. This article reflects the Commission's usage 
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What exactly is manpower policy? Ginz- 
berg says it is “trying to think as broadly as 
possible about how to create conditions 
which will enable human beings to devel- 
op and use their potentials to the full.” 

In line with this aim, says Ginzberg, the 
Commission “is building—with a rising 
crescendo, we hope—toward a national 
manpower policy” that would “clarify and 
improve the structures related to work and 
income in relation to all the key 
institutions-—and more important, to all 
the people—they impinge upon.” 

The Commission has so far scheduled 14 
meetings this year with leaders from labor, 
business, and education to gather informa- 
tion and ideas to help it design such a pol- 
icy. Specifically, these conferences will 
explore such issues as job creation; the co- 
ordination of employment and training 
programs with related areas such as educa- 
tion; youth employment; the transition 
from school to work; structural unemploy- 
ment; the interaction between national 
economic goals and national employment 
goals; the type of supportive infrastructure 
needed to facilitate job placement; the 
relationship between employment pro- 
grams and income transfer payments like 
unemployment insurance and welfare; and 
the way work, study, and leisure are inter- 
woven over the lifespan of today’s workers. 

About the last topic, Ginzberg says, 
“The way we do it now is very peculiar. We 
keep people out of the labor market until 
they're 24 or 25 and then make them work 
full time and then throw them out early. 
There are entirely different patterns in 
which people can relate to work.” 

The question of transfer payments is also 
a matter of prime concern to Ginzberg and 
others on the National Commission for 
Manpower Policy. Ginzberg explains that 
the Commission’s first annual report 
“alerted the Congress and the President 
that it is going to look very closely at the 
twenty-odd billion dollars in transfer 


monies under unemployment insurance to 
see whether at least some part of those 
monies could be repackaged and repro- 
gramed for training and employment pur- 
poses.” 

He is quick to say, “This does not mean 
that the Commission wants to get rid of all 
insurance aspects of the program. In fact, 
the Commission was a protagonist in gain- 
ing 65 weeks of benefits in emergency situa- 
tions, but we do not want to see that as a 
permanent piece of legislation. We think 
there ought to be a considerable amount of 
imagination directed at how to take a lot of 
transfer payment programs and work them 
back into training and employment pro- 
grams.” 

Ginzberg backs this idea with direct per- 
sonal action. He is chairman of the board 








tll. 


of the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, a nonprofit organ- 
ization funded by the Ford Foundation 
and five Federal agencies, including the 
Department of Labor. The corporation 
provides “supported” work for drug 
addicts, ex-felons, and other severely dis- 
advantaged persons as a means of prepar- 
ing them to enter the regular labor market. 
The organization collects welfare pay- 
ments and other disability benefits for 
which these workers are eligible and turns 
these and fees for services rendered into a 
pool for paying wages. 

Along with expansion of this kind of 
innovation, Ginzberg is calling for a more 
important place for jobs on the Nation’s 
agenda, the updating of the Employment 
Act of 1946, and possible repackaging of 


Besides acting as the Federal 
Government's top adviser on 
manpower policy, Eli Ginzberg 
maintains a heavy workload as 
professor. writer, and director of 
the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project at Columbia 
University. He is shown here in 
the classroom and in his book 
laden office. where he displays 
a photo of his father,a prominent 
Talmudic scholar 
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education funds to facilitate young peo- 
ple’s movement from school to work. 

“1 think the high school today is an abso- 
lutely horrendously inefficient institution 
for a large part of the adolescent group,” 
says Ginzberg. “High school is all right for 
young people who are going on to college, 
but there are large numbers of nonbookish 
youngsters to whom it offers no real op- 
portunities for development.” 

Ginzberg himself was a “nonbookish” 
child during his early years, although he is 
descended from one of the leading schol- 
arly families of European Jewry. His 
father, Louis, could trace his paternal 
ancestry back to the I5th century in Porto, 
Italy, and the first forefather to take the 
name Ginzberg was a rabbi reputed to be 
the wealthiest Jew in Western Europe. 


Louis Ginzberg was an internationally 
known author, scholar, and professor of 
Talmudic and rabbinical studies at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York. The Ginzberg home served as a gath- 
ering place for renowned scholars, but it 
took several years for son Eli to join the 
world of ideas. 

“I never read a book until I was 11,” 
Ginzberg recalls now. “I was reacting 
against my old man. All I wanted to do was 
play ball—8 hours a day. He was the 
greatest Jewish scholar of his time, but | 
never found time to let him teach me 
Hebrew. | balked. But finally | worked 
out—in Freudian terms—my relationship 
with him and managed to get intoa field of 
activity that gave each of us plenty of 
room. We had a treaty—neither had to 
read the other’s books!” 


As an Undergraduate 


Ginzberg uses Freudian terms easily and 
has drawn many of his ideas from psychol- 
ogy as well as from anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and the other social sciences. He 
began to take an interdisciplinary view of 
human behavior while an undergraduate 
student at Columbia University in the late 
1920's and early 1930's. Studying econom- 
ic theory, he decided that most economists 
made what he calls “simpleminded”™ 
assumptions about human behavior. 

He rejected, for example, the discipline’s 
classic view that people act rationally and 
consciously in economic matters to max- 
imize their gains. He later wrote, “The 
assumption that there is a Scotsman inside 
every person is an anachronism.” 

Ginzberg also doubted the widely 
accepted theory that workers would 
quickly respond to the demands of any 
labor market—say, by moving from an 
area where jobs were scarce to one where 
they were plentiful. 

The economic theoretician who most 
impressed him was Adam Smith, who, says 
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Ginzberg, “saw the wealth of a nation in 
terms of the skills, dexterity, and compe- 
tence of the people. And that, of course, is 
my view.” 

Smith’s influence has been a continuing 
thread through Ginzberg’s work. Ginz- 
berg’s Ph.D. dissertation, which became 


widely known, was called The House of 


Adam Smith and reinterpreted Smith's 
ideas as those of a reformer, not a conser- 
vative. As this article was being written, 
Ginzberg’s latest book, The Human Econ- 
omy, was scheduled to be published March 
9, the 200th anniversary of the publication 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. The Human 
Economy, which Ginzberg has been work- 
ing on for the last 10 years, seeks to provide 
a theory of human resources based on the 
findings of the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project over the last quarter 
century 

Ginzberg, who has done extensive 
employment and training studies abroad 
and provided counsel to numerous foreign 
countries, has gained international acclaim 
for his many contributions to the human 
resources field. But he has critics as well 
Currently, for example, he is under fire 
from members of the National Organiza- 
tion of Women (NOW) for urging Con- 
gress to make eligibility for CETA public 
service jobs dependent on household 
income, Ginzberg says that such a provi- 
sion would prevent persons in higher 
income families who are not currently in 
the work primarily 
wives and teenagers —from competing for 
CETA jobs. A NOW task force head says 
this view ignores nonworking women who 
are not considered to be in the labor force 
because they are too discouraged to look 
for work 


force nonworking 


The Commission for Manpower 
Policy disagrees and has twice recom- 
mended to the Congress that CETA jobs 
be geared to family income 

Some detractors suggest that Ginzberg 
works harder at getting funding for the 
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Conservation of Human Resources Proj- 
ect than in turning out top-quality re- 
search, and others dislike some of his per- 
sonal characteristics. A reporter who has 
watched him chair meetings observes that 
“he spends a lot of time patting himself on 
the back,” and a friend and colleague has 
written of Ginzberg’s “getting on his high 
horse, talking too freely about his travels 
and what he has observed or done... .” 

And then there are those who simply dis- 
agree with some of his ideas, not all of 
which have been widely accepted. For ex- 
ample, in a book written in 1965, Ginzberg 
maintained that at least a third and per- 
haps up to two-fifths of all the jobs in the 
American economy were in the not-for- 
profit sector, although Federal statistics 
indicate that only about 15 percent of all 
jobs are outside the private sector. Ginz- 
berg insists that the source of the dollars 
that support jobs considered to be in the 
private sector must be analyzed. “That 
book was largely ignored in the U.S. but 
not abroad.” Ginzberg says, “right down to 
today.” 


Shortages Contended 


Ginzberg’s opinions about the supply 
and demand of medical workers, particu- 
larly physicians, were also ignored for 
many years, but have recently received new 
Since 1957, he has maintained 
that the United States was not, as popu- 
larly believed, experiencing a serious shor- 
The problem, he 
said, was one of distribution, with short- 
ages only in certain areas like ghettos and 
rural areas which an increase insupply 
would not cure 

Now Ginzberg says, “Today. very belat- 
edly, after we've spent billions of dollars 
increasing the physician supply, the coun- 
try is only now facing up to the distribu- 
tional problem.” 

Looking back upon all his books and his 
three-decade-plus stint as a policy adviser, 


attention 
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Ginzberg is reluctant to estimate how 
many of his ideas have actually been incor- 
porated into legislation or national 
institutions. “I don’t have any good sense 
of my own track record,” he claims. Yet he 
says, with obvious pride, that major testi- 
mony in favor of the Employment Act of 
1946 was based on his writing and that his 
testimony before aSenate committee played 
a role in having an equal employment 
opportunity clause written into the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. He also tells of organiz- 
ing a meeting in 1960 for a Senate subcom- 
mittee which resulted in legislation 
requiring the President toreport,every 
year, to the Congress on employment and 
training. 

Ginzberg seems to enjoy reminiscing 
about his past, but he ts also looking for- 
ward to future work. This year, in addition 
to his usual full schedule, he will give a ser- 
ies of Adam Smith commemorative lec- 
tures at campuses around thecountry. He is 
old enough to retire, but, blue eyes twin- 
kling, he points out that his 90-year-old 
mother has not yet lost her energy and that 
he expects to follow in her footsteps. 

He stays in good physical shape by get- 
ting 9 or 10 hours of sleep each night and 
walking 2 miles a day to and from work. He 
and his wife—-who is also his volunteer 
editor spend summers at Martha's Vine- 
yard, where he swims, writes his books, 
and stays in touch with the conservation 
project stall 

He is quick to praise that staff and says 
“they have played a critical role in my life 
It's been a built-in university seminar. My 
colleagues have kept me alive and that's 
been a major good fortune.” 

Ginzberg’s good fortune is the Nation's 
For, says one human resources expert, “Eh 
Ginzberg has contributed more to Ameri- 
ca’s manpower research and policy over a 
longer period of time than any other per- 


son.” 0 





Ginzberg on... 





At a recent Department of Labor pre- 


sentation in Washington and later in an 
interview at Columbia University, Eli 
Ginzberg spoke his mind on a wide va- 
riety of subjects. Among them were 


Suburbs 


“I'm a confirmed urbanist; I believe in 
the city. 1 don't know why anybody 
would want to live in the suburbs unless 
they have a bunch of kids or are that 
afraid of getting killed. Of course many 
people in the suburbs are dead already; 
they just don't know it.” 





Work and Productivity 


“This is a make-work society. Every- 
body tries to keep busy. Professors go to 
the office in midmorning and pretend 
they have an appointment; they teach a 
class, they have lunch, and then they play 
pool in the afternoon. Hospital doctors 
and nurses spend most of their time tell- 
ing other people what to do. Corporate 
managers could take classes 6 hours a 
day and still do what they do now. They 
could have classes from 8 to l0 inthe 
morning—nothing gets done before 
then—from 12 to 2, when everybody's at 
lunch, and from 4 to 6 in the afternoon, 
when evervbody'sgettingreadytogo 
home.” 


Himself 


“I'm a political economist, unlike the 
dominant strand in American academic 





life which is, of course, neoclassical eco- 
nomics with a Keynesian twist at the 
macro level.” 


Federal Salaries 


‘*My general impression is thatthe 
Federal Government, via the system of 
salary adjustments since the late 1960's, 
is overpaying a large number of people at 
the intermediate level and underpaying 
people at the top.” 


Democracy 


“I've been around the world long 
enough to know that if the leadership 
decides that it knows best, you're only 
one step away froma controlled society. 
And at that point, there are a whole ser- 
ies of disadvantages that I prefer to stay 
away from.” 


Writing 


“If 1 didn't like to write—a fellow 
who's written 55 books—I would fit the 
definition of a masochist. I don't find 
writing as difficult as most of my col- 
leagues, but nobody finds writing easy. 
But | would not do it unless it had some 
attraction for me, some special mean- 
ing. 

“The really central thing that writing 
does for me is that I never know what | 
believe until I write it. And it’s only in 
the writing of a book or report that I can 
terminate my current involvement with 
a subject. It's what the psychologists call 
a form of closure for me.” 
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“The number one problem in the Uni- 
ted States in terms of a social challenge is 
to create an environment in which there 
will be meaningful work opportunities 


Full Employment 


for everyone who wants to work. I don't 


even argue that everybody ought to 
work—but the opportunity to work 
should be there.” 


His Own Work 


“I've never been unemployed in terms 
of thinking about human resources. 
Labor markets are either tight or loose 
or vou have minority problems or prob- 
lems of older people or younger people. 
There's an infinite number of problems. 

“I enjoy my work. I'm first a learner. 
I'm a perpetual student. If | can take a 
problem and keep learning about it, and 
if | can get it intellectually clarified, 
that’s a major gain for me. | read and 
think all the time. Second, I get satis- 
faction out of putting the stuff together 
in the form of books, thereby sharing it 
with other people. I'm past the stage of 
being very sensitive to people saying 
very nice things or saying ‘I don't like 
that.’ 

“7 must say that when 1 was in Af- 
ghanistan ona mission for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it was exciting to walk into a 
very modest university library to find 
two or three of my books right there in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. Some- 
times lhave the feeling I've hadmore 
influence on foreign countries thanI 
have had on the United States—but 
that’s not really true.” 
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News & Notes 





Registered apprenticeship programs in the 
United States arew more than two-thirds between 
1964 and 1974, according to Hugh C. Murphy, 

/administrator of the Employment and Training 
Administration's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. In the building and construction 
trades, which represent approximately two-thirds 
of all apprentices, the increase was over 70 
percent--from 145,000 to 247,000. Metalworking 
trades had the smallest increase, 17 percent-- 
35,000 to 41,000. Personal service trades re- 
| corded the most dramatic increase, 507 percent 
'--2,800 to 17,000. Graphic arts trades, which 
are dominated by a printing industry that has 


The 1976 Newspaper Fund has approved 
$54,448 in grants for programs designed to en- | 
courage high school students to consider news- 
paper careers. These include journalism 
workshops, high school visitation programs for 
minority students, and programs for high school 
_teachers and college students. For further 
information, write to Tom Engleman, P. 0. Box 
300, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 





| * * * 


A Marine Corps regulation mandating the 


‘shifted to automated techniques, dropped 7 per-| discharge of pregnant marines violates the 


|cent--the only minus in the entire apprentice- 
‘ship picture. Minority group participation 
rose from an estimated 4,500 to 62,000, almost 
a 13-fold increase. 


* » 7 


The 1976 International Association of 
|Personnel in Employment Security (IAPES) 
/convention will be held June 29-July 2 in 
|Atlanta, Ga. A professional organization 
'for persons engaged in job placement and 
unemployment insurance activities in both 
public and private manpower agencies, the 
association is endorsed by the Department 
of Labor as the professional arm of the U.S. 
Employment Service and other Employment and 

| Training Administration agencies. 


* * * 


Since its inception in April 1974, the 
Department of Labor has received 655 Trade 
Adjustment Act petitions, of which 22] 
were certified, 164 denied, 7 withdrawn, 
and 6 terminated; 257 are in process. 
Workers are eligible if increased imports 
contribute importantly to their unemploy- 
ment or underemployment, and if sales 
‘or production of their firms or sub- 
\divisions declines. 





equal protection and due process clauses of 
'the Constitution, according to a ruling by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
The Connecticut-New York-Vermont court reversed 
a ruling by the Vermont Federal District Court 
which upheld the regulation as a rational means 
of insuring military readiness and mobility. 
The district court held that the rule did not 
operate against women as a class in that it 
applied only to women who became pregnant. 


* * * 


A study by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare earlier this year 
shows that about 82 percent of the heads 
of household among the 130,000 Indochinese 
refugees who came to the United States 
last year have found jobs. The Department 
of Labor, in conjunction with its local 
employment security agencies, assisted in 
the resettlement of the Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dian refugees (see MANPOWER Magazine, December 
1975). Placement efforts have been hampered 
by the high national unemployment rate. Under- 
employment is also a problem; many refugees 
cannot get back to their original occupations 
because of such things as an inadequate knowl- 
edge of English or professional licensing 
requirements. 
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The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers subscribes to the simple, 
seemingly incontrovertible propo- 
sition: It is better to pay people to 
work than pay them to do nothing. 

When the Federal Government 
amended the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Act of 1974 to 
create a title X emergency financial 
assistance program, the Corps 
suggested 19 programs where work 
could be accomplished under this 
new Public Works and Economic 
Development Act to provide job 
opportunities in areas of severe 
unemployment. The projects were 
approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce and nearly $6 million 





Shirley Kappa is assistant chief, San Francisco public affairs 


office, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


wy? 


was allocated to carry out a varie- 
ty of recreation and resource- 
oriented work proposals at 18 sites 
in 11 States. 

At Rend Lake in lilinois, for exam- 
ple, a $600,000 recreation, re- 
source, and maintenance project 
employing 53 persons is under- 
way; in Pennsylvania at Raystown 
Lake a $500,000 campsite and trail 
improvement program has put 
108 persons to work; and in Cali- 
fornia, the largest single allotment 
of title X funds in the Corps’ nation- 
wide program has provided jobs 
for more than 300 persons at five 
reservoir projects. 

At Lake Mendocino in Ukiah, 
Calif., a small army of people went 
to work late last June when 
$754,000 in Federal funds were allo- 
cated to the Corps to provide 
employment in Mendocino County. 
All hiring for the recreation re- 
source improvement work was done 
by the local State Employment 
Development Office. Preference 


was given to unemployed persons 
residing in the eligible county 
whose benefits were exhausted or 
who were not able to collect 
unemployment benefits because 
they had not satisfied the “wage 
credit” requirement. At least $750 
must have been paid into the 
Unemployment Insurance fund by 
an employer during a specific base 
period to satisfy the wage credit; 
and employees must not have quit or 
been discharged from a previous 
job, and must have been imme- 
diately able and available for 
employment. 

How has the title X money been 
spent? At Lake Mendocino—a 
popular resort area 3 miles north of 
Ukiah—72 title X employees worked 
since last July improving hiking 
trails, building picnic shelters and 
group barbecue pits, constructing 
fish habitats, landscaping, instal- 
ling handrails and steps for easier 
access to fishing areas, building 
wheelchair ramps at public rest- 
rooms, and working on numer- 
Ous projects designed to enhance 
public enjoyment of the area's 
facilities. 

Eleven crews, with five or six 
members each, have accomplished 
amazing things with an assort- 
ment of skills. Not only did 
workers possess a wide range of 
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Handrails and steps, 
constructed by men and 

women employed by the 

U.S. Army Corps of 

Engineers, provide easy 

access to fishing areas 

at Lake Mendocino, a 

recreation area 3 miles 

north of Ukiah, Calif. A 

hikers’ trail (below) was 

cut through the woods 

of the lake's west shore 

by the workers, employed 

under the new Public 

Works and Economic 

: Development Act. 
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Donna Downer, one of three women members of the 
Lake Mendocino work force, landscaped a rest area. A 
mother of two children, Downer had worked with a 
Mendocino County road crew trimming brush. 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers photos 
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Billy Joe Messmer (in vest) discussed each day’s work 
with his crewmembers following 7 a.m. breakfast at a 
Mendocino coffee shop. Crews developed pride in their 
work with the Corps of Engineers. 


Members of Lake Mendocino’s Crew 4— 
Steve Wilson, Bob Trout, and John 
Sweet—drilled holes for gateposts at the 
California park, where the Corps put a 
small army of unemployed to work. 





A Small Army 


talents—they were a diverse group of 
individuals as far as back- 
grounds are concerned. 

Among the crew members, crew 
leaders, supervisors, and safety 
personnel are trained auto 
mechanics, a petroleum engineer, 
landscapers, carpenters, an experi- 
enced welder, a lumberjack, 
three energetic former housewives, 
a group of Pomo Indians— 
members of a tribe native to the 
northern California area for several 
thousand years—a ranch 
supervisor, and a winemaker. Dif- 
ferent? Yes, but all of them deve- 
loped pride in their accomplish- 
ments. A friendly rivalry could be 
seen among the crews, and each 
group was enthusiastic about the 
projects in which it was 
involved. Most popular of the 
activities was the construction ofa 
3 '%-mile walking trail along the west 
shore of the lake, and crews were 
anxious to be assigned the task of 
completing this job. With little or 
no encouragement, Tim Bolon of 
Crew 11 directed visitors to abench 
he built from a fallen tree as a 
place for hikers to rest. Least pop- 
ular was the “rock pile,” where \2- 
ton boulders from a nearby quarry 
were broken into smaller stones 
and used in erosion control pro- 
jects. 

It was evident throughout the 
project that these people were 
interested in their jobs, worked 
hard, yet enjoyed themselves. 
Crew 6 supervisor Billy Joe Messi- 
mer and his wife met the 
members of his team each morning 
at 7 for breakfast at a local coffee 
shop. “Colonel Klinker,” as the title 
X employees jokingly called 
Safety Officer Dan LaRue, often 
pointed out unofficial landmarks 
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such as “Happy Hill’”—where more 
than one after-work gathering took 
place—or eagerly introduced the 
crew leader of “Dog Co.,” “Sgt. 
America,” or the employee who 
once replied to the query of a visit- 
ing General that, yes, she must be 
a veteran, because she has had 
two children. 


“My main concern,” said title X 
supervisor Ted Williams, “was keep- 
ing the crews motivated by making 
their work interesting. These people 
were the most important part of this 
whole program, and | only hope 
that the economy improves so that 
each of them can find a permanent 
job now that we have had to let them 


” 


go. 
Mendocino County currently 
has a 19.2 percent unemployment 
rate; its lumber and agricultural 
economy doesn’t provide much 
opportunity for laborers such as 
those working at Lake Mendocino. 
After the program started, two 
workers left to return to college 
and four found permanent jobs else- 
where. To a man or woman, ev- 
eryone involved in the title X pro- 
gram thought it was the greatest 
thing that had happened to the 
county in a long time. Most of 
them confided that they would 
much rather have been working than 
collecting unemployment or wel- 
fare funds. 


Reservoir Manager Jim 
Welcher, talking about the project 
and its employees, stressed that 
title X workers were constantly 
reminded that they should be look- 
ing and interviewing for perma- 
nent jobs. He also stressed that all 
work at Lake Mendocino was cCare- 
fully planned to be compatible with 
the environment. 


“Mendocino County is such a 
nice place to live,” said Nancy 
Reisinger—one of three women 
who worked for Dan Allen on Crew 9. 
“It’s great that someone came up 
with a program to help solve the 
unemployment problem so we 
didn’t have to move.” 

Nancy worked with the trail crew 
for 3 weeks, until lack of restroom 
facilities required her reassignment 
to another less primitive project. 
Mother of two, she had built six 
houses—including her own—and 
helped install a septic tank for one of 
her fellow workers. 


Other female crewmembers 
were Donna Downer, another 
mother of two, whose previous job 
was with a county road crew trim- 
ming brush, and Linda Chaco- 
nas, a mother of three. The women 
worked together on landscaping 
and survey projects, and enthusi- 
astically undertook the house, 
shadehouse, and nursery trans- 
planting projects. 


Lake Mendocino was the first 
area in the country to get the pro- 
gram off the ground and actually 
put people to work. 

The title X program was slated to 
be phased out by June 1976. At 
this time there are no plans to con- 
tinue the program through a sec- 
ond phase. 

The San Francisco District of 
the corps ran its program so 
smoothly at Lake Mendocino that 
people throughout California are 
already enjoying the recreational 
benefits. No funds were con- 
sumed by unnecessary administra- 
tive overhead, and the Corps, at 
least in its 19 programs, disproved 
the thought that “hardcore” unem- 
ployed are not willing to work. O 





This is the fifth in 

a series of special articles 
and features related to the 
American Revolution 
Bicentennial. 


Slave Labor 


| Tewavenen les! 


by H. M. Gitelman 


Slavery was first and foremost a system fon 
explorung labor. The questions that might be 
asked about any scheme of labor utilization can be 
asked of it: questions about the nature of the work 
done, its organization and. direction, its rewards 
and its burdens” But while the questions may be 
the same, the answers are so different for slave 
labor and tor tree labor that the two stand com 
pletely apart. Where the free labor force became 
increasingly northern, urban, mndustrial, hetero- 
geneous, and mobile with the passage of ume, 
slave labor in America became almost exclusively 
southern, rural, agrarian, homogeneous, and 
inmobile. Where to be a slave meant to be black 
to be free most often meant to be white 

Withoutin any way minimizing the differences 


Slavery was beginning 
to show some signs of 
decline ina few South 
ern States just before Eli 


Whitney's cotton gin was 


introduced in 1793 


Widespread utilization of 


the machine gave the 


institution anew stimulus 
in the Cotton Belt. Slaves 
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Slave Labor 


Wharfs bustled with profit- 
able tobacco trade in the Vir- 
ginia Colony whose laws 
established lifelong slav- 
ery. This illustration is from 
a map drawn by Thomas 


Jefferson's father, Peter, in 1775. 


—— 
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mentioned, the most important distinction that 
can be drawn is the fact that the slaves had no 
important choices. They could not choose where 
to live or how to live; where to work or when to 
work. Their children were not theirs to raise, any 
more than their wishes were theirs to gratify. 
Their lives were shaped by decisions imposed 
upon them by their masters. And even within the 
relatively narrow range where some of their per- 
sonal preferences might have been exercised, 
slaves were burdened by the knowledge of and the 
cultural poverty inherent in their enslavement. 
Even when they could choose, they chose as slaves, 
and not as free people. 

Precisely because their lives were constrained by 
the duress of the lash and necessity, the experi- 
ences of slaves differed qualitatively from those of 
free workers. One outstanding aspect of this dif- 
ference can be recognized in the contrasting per- 
spectives from which the history of each group has 
been written. The history of free workers usually 
focuses upon their efforts to gain influence and 
control over aspects of their lives, not only in 
terms of their wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, but in terms of their status within the com- 
munity and within the institutions of their society 
as well. The history of slavery is conventionally 
presented in terms of how economic forces such as 
the demand for sugar or the price of cotton, peo- 
ples’ beliefs, and the personalities of masters deter- 
mined the life situations of slaves. 

American slavery was also a racial phenom- 
enon. No whites were ever bought or sold into 
slavery, nor was a white person ever sentenced by 
the courts to serve in such a status. In the colonial 
period Indians were sometimes held as slaves, as 
were a number of Pequots in Massachusetts in the 
1630's and numbers of Indians captured in border 
wars with white settlers in South Carolina in the 
first decade of the 18th century. But the enslave- 
ment of Indians proved impractical because of the 
ease of escape, the need to keep peace, and the 
unwillingness of many individual Indians to 
accept their bondage. By 1656 the Virginia Legis- 
lature passed the first of a series of laws restricting 


their enslavement. Black Africans alone were sub- 
jugated as slaves in perpetuity. Their skin colora- 
tion was an inherent aspect of slavery’s viability in 
the double sense that it made recognition easy and 
also provided whites with the basis upon which 
they erected a racist defense of bondage. Once that 
defense was built, nothing short of armed battle 
could have brought slavery to an end. 

The timing of the arrival of the first black peo- 
ple in British North America is clear from colonist 
John Rolfe’s report of events in Jamestown in 
1619: “About the last of August came in a Dutch 
man of warre that sold us twenty negars.”’ But the 
status of these first African immigrants is unclear. 
Though bought, did their purchase imply life- 
long bondage or temporary servitude? The insti- 
tution of indentured service, in which men and 
women contracted to provide their labor from 2 to 
7 years in exchange for their passage to America 
and their maintenance, was well developed. 
Indeed, approximately half of the estimated 1,000 
residents of the Virginia Colony in 1619 were 
white indentured servants from England. The 
institution of chattel slavery, on the other hand, 
was absent among the British, although the com- 
parative ease with which slavery was soon to be 
introduced in the settlement at Barbados in the 
West Indies suggests that the barriers to its adop- 
tion were quite low. 

Slavery had reappeared full force in Western 
Europe in the 15th century after an absence that 
dated from Roman times. Early Portuguese 
mariners had returned from their explorations 
along the African coast with slaves and by 1444 a 
““trade”’ that lasted into the 19th century was 
begun. When, following the discoveries of 
Columbus, the Spanish attempted to extract 
wealth from their colonies in Hispaniola, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, and Cuba, they relied first upon 
the labor of native Indian slaves and then upon 
that of slaves brought from Africa. So that by the 
time of the settlements at Jamestown (1607) and 
Plymouth (1620), slavery was acommon feature of 
New World colonization in the Caribbean and 
South America and the international traffic in 
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African slaves was well established. 

The first and only object of slavery was profit. 
There is nothing in the record that detracts from 
the conclusion that self-aggrandizing, materialis- 
tic motives powered the institution. The relative 
scarcity of labor in the New World combined with 
the demand for sugar and tobacco in the Old, pro- 
vided critical incentives. Europe's sweet tooth was 
the starting point, for sugar more than anything 
else stimulated and sustained the traffic in slaves. 
By the 17th century all of the major maritime 
powers of Western Europe: the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, British, and French were repre- 
sented in this traffic. They took slaves to the West 
Indies in exchange for sugar and molasses which 
they carried to their home ports where they refitted 
and took on cargoes of trinkets, cloth, and rum 
with which to barter for more slaves. It was in the 
course of these trade flows that slaves first became 
available to North American settlers. Colonists 
from such cities as Boston, Providence, and New 
York then began to engage directly in the traffic 
themselves. All told, an estimated 450,000 men, 
women, and children were carried off to our 
shores (out of an estimated total of 9.5 million 
slaves taken from Africa between 1500 and 1860). 

The original group of Africans brought to Vir- 
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ginia was put to work along side the white inden- 
tured servants clearing the land, tending crops, 
and performing household chores and handi- 
crafts. As their number grew, more from sporadic 
purchases by whites than from natural increase, 
their vulnerability as black non-Christian aliens 
undoubtedly resolved any questions about their 
status. By 1656 the laws of the Virginia Colony 
acknowledged the existence of lifelong, perpetual 
slavery, and by 1680 the first slave code, specifying 
the rights of masters and the many actions forbid- 
den to slaves, was enacted. Slavery thus became an 
integral part of the development of our country. 
Slave labor was attractive to the colonists 
because they persistently lacked enough hands to 
exploit the opportunities provided by their new 
environment. The discovery of the techniques for 
growing and processing tobacco presented an op- 
portunity that was apparently irresistible in the 
face of a ready European market. Some sense of the 
bonanza atmosphere associated with cash crop- 
ping tobacco can be gained from the evidence that 
the Jamestown colonial government at one point 
felt obliged to order that none might plant 
tobacco until they had first assured adequate food 
supplies by sowing 2 acres in grain. Almost over 
night the tobacco crop became the economic 
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Traffic in slaves from 

Africa was well established in 
the New World by the time 

of the settlements at 
Jamestown (1607) and Ply- 
mouth (1620). Diagrams for 

the placement of aslave cargo 
show how men, women, and 
children were packed into a ship 
for the Atlantic crossing. 
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Slave Labor 
mainstay of the Virginia Colony. Those who had 
the funds to do so bought slaves to expand their 
growing and earning capabilities, for tobacco cul- 
ture required relatively large amounts of labor. In 
consequence, the demand for slaves rose, so that 
by 1700 there are estimated to have been 28,000 
Negro slaves in British North America, most of 
them living and working on the tobacco planta- 
tions of tidewater Virginia and Maryland. 

Most authorities agree that by 1770, the colonial 
dependence upon tobacco and slavery began to 
backfire. Chronic overproduction set in as com- 
petitive farmers vied for shares of a market that 
could absorb no more tobacco. Tobacco prices 
fell, and then, with the onset of hostilities with the 
mother country, the market dwindled. This made 
it increasingly difficult for some masters to main- 
tain their slaves, and gave rise to the first doubts 
about the economic viability of slavery. Quite in- 
dependently of these trends, the conscience of the 
Pennsylvania Quaker community became alive to 
the moral issue presented by slavery and resolved 
to condemn the institution. The writings of the 
Quaker John Woolman of New Jersey were par- 
ticularly influential in bringing about this 
change. In 1776 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
forbade its members to own slaves on pain of 
expulsion 

At the same time, the unrest and argument that 
grew from the colonists’ grievances against King 
George Il also served to raise grave Questions 
about the appropriateness of slavery. Many lead- 
ing colonists, including Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and the Adamses, recognized the 
inconsistency in asserting that ‘‘all men are 
created equal” when slavery denied precisely that 
equality. It was largely for this reason that follow 
ing in the wake of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence state after state acted to end slavery or to en- 
courage its demise. Vermont barred slavery in its 
1777 


through legislauon in 1780. In Massachusetts the 


constitution of Pennsylvania did the same 
change was wrought by the courts, which held 
slavery to be inconsistent with the State's new con 
stitution. Rhode Island and Connecticut in 1784, 
New York in 1799, and New Jersey in 1804, 
enacted laws mandating the gradual emancipa- 
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tion of all slaves within their borders. Similar laws 
were debated in Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware but were not adopted. Instead, these states 
along with Kentucky and Tennessee enacted laws 
which considerably eased the process of manumis- 
sion and thus encouraged conscience-stricken 
owners to grant freedom to their slaves. Generally, 
the pattern was that those states in which slavery 
was least significant acted more firmly against it, 
while in those states where slavery was the basis of 
economic life—in South Carolina and Georgia 
where the white 
population—the winds of change were wholly 


slaves outnumbered 
absent 

At the very moment that the institution of slav- 
ery showed these modest signs of retreat, battered 
alike by economic forces and by a changing 
ethical and political environment, it received its 
greatest stimulus. Eli Whitney's invention of the 
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Eli Whitney's gin 
made the culture of 
cotton a more profita- 
bie use for slave 
labor than manufac- 
turing. Whitney filed 
this drawing of the 
machine with the 
Patent Office, and was 
issued a patent on 
March 14, 1794 








cotton gin in 1793 sparked a reenactment of the 
tobacco bonanza, but this time in cotton and on a 
very much enlarged scale. Cotton quickly became 
the dominant crop in southern agriculture as out- 
put rose from 6,000 bales in 1792 to 178,000 bales 
in 1810. Slaves became more valuable assets and 
the number of slaves imported from Africa in the 
decade preceding the closing of the traffic to 
Americans (1798-1808) was at an all-time high 
level. Conscience, revolutionary philosophy, and 
even the shudder elicited by the bloody slave rebel- 
lon in Santo Domingo (Haiti) in 1792, were 
brushed to one side in the race to pay court to King 
Cotton. Many southerners were obviously pre- 
pared to live with the fear that their slaves might 
rise up and slaughter them, and they did live so 
until the end of slavery. Their fears were kept alive 
by uprisings such as the Nat Turner rebellion. In 
the summer of 1831 Turner led a band of slaves 
through Southampton County, Va., killing 
almost 60 whites before being overtaken and 
stopped. An untold number of slaves were mas- 
sacred in retaliation. 

Each expansion of the South toward the Missis- 
sippt River in the 19th century carried cotton cul- 
ture and slavery westward to the very margin of 
the possible cropping area. In tidewater Louisi- 
ana sugar plantations were developed on a scale 
that made it possible to amass a fortune in just a 
few years. But in most other places, cotton was the 
main cash crop, while corn was grown as the 
mainstay of the diet. 


In consequence of the ban on slave importa- 
tions which under the Federal Constitution went 
into effecton January |, 1808, the westward march 
of cotton culture both raised the prices of slaves 
and encouraged their transfer out of the older 
settled states into the newly occupied frontier ter- 
ritories. The net results of these developments 
went to strengthen the institution of slavery and to 
worsen for a time the condition of many slaves. As 
against the incentive masters had to treat their 
slaves better because they were more valuable 
assets, there must be placed the breaking-up of 
some families that accompanied the westward sale 
of slaves, and the fact that slaves were sent from 
areas such as Virginia. In the Old South custom 
and conscience were likely to have eased the lot of 
the slaves although, as Frederick Douglass noted 
. .the 
kindness of the slavemaster only gilds the chain of 


in speaking of his experiences as a slave: “ 


slavery, and detracts nothing from its weight or 
power.” On the frontiers of settlhement, need and 
the passion for success on the part of white masters 
most often produced the harshest slave regimes. 
That this was generally but not always the case is 
borne out by Douglass’ experience in Eastern 
Shore Maryland, and by the descriptions of Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, New York gentleman farmer 
who traveled through the newest regions of the 
South in the 1850's. 


Like the tobacco plantations of the 1700's, the 
cotton plantations of the southern states were 
fairly large business enterprises for their day. Few 
of them could rival the sugar plantations, where 
the image of the white-pillared mansion sur- 
rounded by countless acres and staffed by 
hundreds of slaves bore some relation to reality. 
However, most cotton plantations were still siza- 
ble when compared with the family farm of the 
North or with the average commercial enterprise. 
It is estimated that in 1860 half of the slave popu- 
lation lived on plantations on which there were 
more than 23 slaves. On the other hand, most 
slaveowners owned one or two slaves. 

On many small plantations the master and his 
sons usually worked side by side with their slaves. 
On larger plantations the owner, but more often 
paid overseers, directed the work force. Drivers, 
selected from among the ranks of the slaves, were 


customarily placed in charge of work gangs under 
the supervision of the overseer. Most slaves 


worked in the fields, plowing and hoeing cotton, 
sowing corn, mending fences, and clearing land. 
A much smaller proportion served as domestic ser- 
vants for the master or tended the children of those 
in the fields and the sick. 

Since plantation overseers were evaluated large- 
ly on the basis of how much cotton they pro- 
duced, their interest in the treatment of slaves was 
quite different from the interest of slaveowners. 
Many of the recorded instructions which masters 
gave to their overseers indicate that they wished to 
restrain the overseers from abusing their authori- 
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Nat Turner, who said he was 
guided by voices from heaven, 
led an uprising of slaves in 
Southampton County, Va., in 
1831, which demonstrated that 
blacks would resist the slave- 
masters’ lash. This old engraving 
portrays Turner organizing 

the revolt. 
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On large plantations 
most slaves cleared land 
plowed and hoed cotton 
planted corn, and 
mended fences. This 
group of slaves, prepar 
ing to go to the fields, was 
photographed in 1862 
at Edisto isiand, in the Hil- 
ton Head area of South 
Carolina. The photo 
grapher, we are told, was 
H.P. Moore, of Concord, 
N.H., who used the glass 
plate method, which 
required subjects to 


Slay c | al v4 ya remain as motionless 


as possible 


ty at the expense of the slaves. But against this sen- 
timent, the overseers had every monetary and 
career incentive to work the slaves as hard as they 
could. Perhaps the masters supposed that they 
absolved themselves of any responsibility for what 
went on on a daily basis by writing instructions 
urging humane treatment. In fact, however, most 
masters so often found themselves dissatisfied 
with their overseers’ management of the slaves 
that they replaced them every few years. The net 
result was that the slaves were pushed and harried 
to achieve the largest output possible. 

Given the duration of slavery, the diversity of 
conditions under which slaves lived and worked, 
and the variations in their temperament as well as 
that of their owners and taskmasters, there is little 
hope of generalizing about the treatment of slaves 
with any finality. No doubt there were many 
instances of inhumanity and atrocity at one 


extreme—including torture, rape, and murder— 


and some of genuine affection and regard on the 
other. The very nature of the subject raises the 
question of whether any measure of “‘average”’ 
treatment (supposing one could be constructed) 
would be of any use. The surviving records of 
some plantations indicate a real interest in decent 
treatment of the slaves by their owners. As one 
master instructed his overseer: ‘‘Submit to make 
less rice and keep my negroes at home in some 
degree of happiness in preference to large crops 
acquired by rigour and barbarity to those poor 
creatures.’’ Indeed, such defenders of slavery as 
South Carolina’s John C. Calhoun and Virgin- 
ia’s George Fitzhugh often spoke as if they were 
doing the slaves a favor by holding them in bond- 
age, as if their intentions for treatment were fully 
realized. This is a lot like the captain of industry 
who supposed his workers blissfully content so 
long as they weren't striking and challenging his 
authority. Whatactually went on was usually 
worse than the master (or the captain of industry) 
intended. Much of that actuality is unknown to 
us. 

In a few instances masters hired white wage 
labor to undertake hazardous jobs rather than risk 
the lives of their slaves. There were, however, a 
much more significant number of instances in 
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which masters willfully sacrificed the health and 
longevity of their slaves, for it happened that some 
of the most productive cropland in the deep South 
was situated in areas where the hazards to health 
were very high. This was true of the malarial rice 
growing district of South Carolina and of the 
equally disease-ridden environments of the sugar 
and cotton plantations of the lower Mississippi 
River Delta, the Arkansas river bottoms and other 
low-lying areas of persistent wetness. Slaveowners 


in these areas often spent a good part of the year 
away from their plantations, preferring such cities 
as Charleston and New Orleans. Their slaves, of 
course, were obliged to remain, and despite the 


talk of their superior resistance to disease, 
undoubtedly perished at higher rates than pre- 
vailed elsewhere. 

Most plantations strove for as high a degree of 
self-sufficiency as possible, with the result that 
slaves were accomplished in a wide array of crafts 
and trades. Carpentry, harnessmaking, black- 
smithing, tailoring, spinning, and weaving were 
among the many skills required. On the planta- 
tion, the development and perpetuation of such 
skills seemed both necessary and natural. But in 
the cities and towns of the South the competitive 
threat of skilled slaves elicited resentment and 
hostility from white craftworkers. Frederick 
Douglass. for example, told of being beatenupby 
his competitors in the shipyards of Baltimore, 
while Olmstead reported on the suspicion that 
white building tradesmen set fire to buildings 
being constructed by black workers. White 
workers often successfully lobbied to prohibit or 
restrict the use of slaves in their trades. Presuma- 
bly their efforts were of some consequence in con- 
tributing to the long-term decline of urban slav- 
ery. In some cities and within particular firms or 
industries, slavery prevailed. Examples would 
include the iron and steelworkers at the Tredegar 
Iron Works in Richmond, Va., and, on a much 
larger scale, the tobacco workers in the factories of 
the same city. After 1830, however, urban slavery 
declined until the most important group of slaves 
in the cities was comprised of women, most of 
whom worked as household servants. Male slaves 
were overwhelmingly consigned to the country- 
side and to growing cotton. 

One of the keys to successful plantation man- 
agement was thought to reside in keeping the 
slaves at work as much of the time as possible. The 
working day customarily began at daybreak and 
lasted until dusk, with time off for breakfast and 
the main meal of the day eaten about noon in the 
fields. The 6-day week was widespread, though 
increasing numbers of owners granted a half day 
off on Saturday. Sunday was uniformly a day of 
rest—often stipulated as such by law—when 
many slaves attended church, visited, and looked 
to their own needs. They were expected to care for 
their quarters, clothes, and gardens (where pro- 
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Slave Labor 


Frederick Douglass, who 
taught himself to read and write 
and pulled himself up from 
bondage to become a speli- 
binding abolitionist orator, 

was among the first agitators to 
work within the system. By the 
1870's, when he was serving 

as U.S. Marshal for the District of 
Columbia, Douglass lived with 
his family in a townhouse on 
Capitol Hill, which is now the 
Museum of African Art, dedi- 
cated to awakening later gen- 
erations of Americans to the 
creative heritage of the blacks. 
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vided) on their own time. The Christmas season 
provided the only general release from work. 

The cultivation of cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice, 
and hemp all required substantial amounts of 
labor. In addition, the growing of food crops, 
plantation maintenance, and the preparation of 
new fields compounded the number of tasks that 
had to be performed. Yet, as in any set of working 
arrangements where the need to occupy workers 
was itself a valued objective—military service 
comes to mind as another example—we may 
doubt whether the effort put forward resulted in 
much of a contribution to output in many instan- 
ces. “Make work” was undoubtedly an aspect of 
plantation slavery; and all the more so since each 
field hand could raise more cotton than he or she 
could pick. This factor probably encouraged the 
holding of surplus labor so that the largest 
amount of cotton could be picked. 

There were some tasks for which slaves were 
paid in cash (for example, working on Sunday) 
and in some instances slaves were permitted to sell 
their garden produce or handicraft wares and keep 
the proceeds. Some urban slaves who were permit- 
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ted almost compiete freedom upon the regular 
payment of a fixed sum of money to their masters 
accumulated enough cash to buy their freedom. 
Most, however, were provided maintenance in 
kind at levels determined by the master. Their diet 
was a steady one of cornmeal and bacon, usually 
doled out at the weekly rate of one peck of meal 
(about 14 pounds) and 3 to 4 pounds of salt pork or 
bacon per adult. This was supplemented by peri- 
odic rations of molasses, some green vegetables in 
season, and by whatever game and fish could be 
taken in the locale by the slaves themselves. 

Housing on all but some of the most prosperous 
plantations tended to be of poor quality, which is 
not surprising considering the crudeness of much 
of the rural housing stock at the time. Few slave 
cabins had any furniture to speak of, and little in 
the way of eating or cooking utensils. Bedding 
was minimal. All in all, a barren existence 
endured as much as lived. The narratives of runa- 
way Slaves like Frederick Douglass make it clear 
that one did not easily contemplate rising from 
such depths. And the efforts made by many mas- 
ters to keep their slaves illiterate were partly 
designed to preclude just such thoughts. 

Music provided one of the few outlets for 
expression which—along with religion—slaves 
were encouraged to use. Masters and overseers 
often exhorted their slaves to sing so that they 
could keep track of them by their sound. They also 
recognized that musical rhythms made fora steady 
work pace. Work songs were generally slow and 
somber, as were spirituals, sounding the note of 
resignation and despair. Dancing music and the 
songs of the holiday season, in contrast, were fast 
and rollicking; fleeting moments of forgetting 
and abandon. 

The slave system was maintained by coercion. 
Field slaves, who comprised the great majority of 
the slaves, lived at all times in view and hearing of 
the whip. Coupled with the threat of physical vio- 
lence, their rural isolation and illiteracy were 
effective deterrents to rebellion or to any form of 
organized resistance. Of necessity, resistance took 
the form everywhere employed by the powerless to 
get by: going through the motions with a min- 
imum of actual expenditure of energy. Almost all 
contemporary observers (and subsequent analysts 
as well) recognized slave labor to be distinctly less 
productive than free labor, not by virtue of inca- 
pacity but because of the lack of incentive inherent 
in slavery. It may well have been the case that some 
part of the decline of slavery in southern cities was 
due to the greater productivity of free labor there. 
For the only defense of their well-being and self- 
respect open to most slaves took the form of shirk- 
ing that which their masters most ardently desired 
of them, their labor. 

Slaves had no standing at law in most places 
and in most circumstances. They could not defend 
themselves from assaults by whites, charge any 





person in a court, Own property, or enter into con- 
tracts. This latter prohibition meant that slave 
marriages had no legal footing. They were usually 
entered into with the consent of the master and 
could be dissolved at any time by either party or 
the master. We have very little understanding of 
how this or many of the other aspects of slavery 
affected life in the slave quarters. In consequence, 
we are unable to solve slavery’s greatest riddle: the 
American slave population increased steadily 
from approximately 700,000 at the time of the first 
Federal census in 1790 to 4 million at the time of 
the 1860 census. This growth was unique among 
the slave regimes of the Western Hemisphere. In 
the West Indies and South America, slave popula- 
tions could only be maintained through continu- 
ous importations. Most of the growth among U.S. 
slaves was the result of a high rate of natural 
increase—by itself usually taken to represent a 
successful adaptation of people to their situation. 
But it may well be that the increase in the slave 
population signaled something else—in the same 
sense that one would not read the population 
growth of a very poor country today as anelement 
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of its success. What factors brought about this uni- 
que level of natural increase is not known. 

A reading of the literature on slavery. including 
the works of Kenneth Stampp, Ulrich Phillips, 
Eugene Genovese, Frederick Olmstead, Robert 
Fogel and Stanley Engerman, Frederick Douglass, 
Richard Wade, Winthrop Jordan and Robert Sta- 
robin, suggests that white people had known for 
quite some time that their enslavement of black 
people was morally indefensible and, equally, 
that they could not conceive of any way to reor- 
ganize society without slaves. It was not that they 
had to have slaves, but that they would not permit 
any number of black people to live among them as 
equals that proved their tragic stumbling block. 
For they needed to believe the fictions they had 
created about black people to shield their own 
guilt and they came also to believe that the debili- 
ties that they enforced upon black people were in- 
herent in them. Having made a monster with their 
minds they were not free to heed their hearts, and 
they and black people and all Americans have 
ever since been lesser than we might have been 
because of it. 


When news of Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation 
reached the slaves, thousands 
streamed into Union army 
camps. The transition from 
bondage to freedom almost 
overnight, without preparation, 
safeguards, or benefits, was 
bewildering to most of 
the blacks. 
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During the Civil War, when men in blue and 
gray were making history by fighting battles at 
places like Bull Run and Antietam and Gettys- 
burg, the Nation’s women were making herstory 
by fighting some battles of their own. 

Their conflicts generally did not take place on 
battlefields—although some 400 women, both 
northern and southern, did bear arms during the 
war—but in offices, hospitals, factories, and 
schools that had formerly been off limits to 
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‘women. Their enemies were longstanding 





notions about women’s place and women’s abili- 
ties, and their spoils were increased opportunities 
to learn and practice nontraditional skills. 

Women did not seek new horizons as a matter of 
principle but out of a pressing need to meet the 
human and economic demands of war. Their vic- 
tories were nonetheless impressive. Twenty-three 
years after Appomattox, Clara Barton told a Bos- 
ton audience that when the war ended, women 
were 50 years ahead of the position they would 
have occupied had peace prevailed. 





When the war started, only a small proportion 
of the Nation's 15 million women and girls were 
wage earners. The overwhelming majority were 
homemakers and mothers living what Julia Ward 
Howe, composer of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, called a “chimney corner”’ life at home. 


More than half the population lived in rural 
areas, where women stayed busy making soap, 
doing Ifundry by hand, making clothes, baking 
bread, and doing all the other chores needed to 
keep up a home and family. But in towns and cit- 
ies, and on wealthy southern plantations, grow- 
ing numbers of wives and daughters of upper- and 
middle-class men bought many items and had ser- 
vants or slaves to do some chores. 

The doctrine prevailing among both men and 
women of the more affluent classes, according to 
Howe, was that “women should be worked for 
and should not work, that their influence should 
be felt but not recognized, that they should hear 
and see, but neither appear nor speak.”’ 

Women were expected to be educated—up to a 
point. Most had at least an elementary school edu- 
cation, but few went beyond that. Only a handful 
of colleges and State universities were open to 
women, and most of these were in Ohio and other 
western States. The new finishing schools that 
had been established for women, according to one 
postwar feminist, set out to make a woman ‘‘a 
good housewife and an agreeable, but not too crit- 
ical, companion for her husband.”’ 

Most women who worked in the prewar years 
did so because of economic necessity; they were 
poor immigrants, widows or spinsters, or women 
from impoverished families. Only a few entered 
the work force to get personal satisfaction or to use 
talents, skills, and energies for which housework 
provided no outlet. 

Public opinion generally frowned on women 
who chose to work outside the home and pitied 
those forced to earn a living. These feelings were 
strongest in the South, where they applied only to 
white women, not to female slaves. Sojourner 
Truth, a preacher and reformer who had been 
born to slavery, dramatically pointed out this dis- 
crepancy at an 1851 meeting in which several men 
argued that women were delicate creatures who 
needed to be sheltered and protected. 

“Aren't / a woman?” asked Sojourner Truth in 
her heavy dialect. ‘I have plowed and planted and 
gathered into barns. . . I have borned five chil- 
dren and seen ‘em most all sold off into slavery . . . 
Dat man say women needs to be helped into car- 
riages and lifted over ditches and to have de best 
place everywhere . . . Nobody ever helped me into 
carriages or over mud puddles or give me any best 
place. And aren't | a woman?”’ 

In the northern States, where industry had 
expanded rapidly, a number of women and girls— 
most of them uneducated and from poor 


families—worked in mills and factories. By 1860, 
more than 270,000* women from the 11 northern 
States held such jobs, and in New England alone, 
women made up 65 percent of the industrial work 
force. 

The limited industry of the South employed rel- 
atively few women. In 1860, only 12,000 southern 
women worked in factories, and they accounted 
for only 10 percent of the area’s manufacturing 
work force. 

Most women in industry worked in a small 
number of fields that had come to be considered 
“women's work.”’ These included textile mills, 
clothing and shoe factories, printing and publish- 
ing houses, and cigar and cigarette plants. The 
few who had moved into industrial jobs generally 
held by men included typesetters and compositors 
who were hired only because they were willing to 
work longer hours for less pay than men. 

Factory conditions were deplorable. Although 
the sewing machine was widely used, many indus- 
trial seamstresses continued to sew garments by 
hand. Crowded into poorly ventilated, poorly lit 
rooms, they often worked 14 or more hours a day 
and seldom earned more than 25 cents a day. And 
factory women were often considered ‘‘riffraff”’ or 
of doubtful moral character by more affluent men 
and women. At least one foreign visitor of the time 
wrote of her surprise at finding that New England 
mill girls were thrifty, of good character, and 
working to help support their families. 

Thousands of women—mostly immigrants— 
worked as servants, and some made their living by 
taking in boarders. Other nonprofessional oppor- 
tunities were scarce. There were a few salesclerks, 
but selling, because it called for contact with the 
general public, was not considered suitable for 
women except in family-owned businesses. 

Office work was also generally taboo, although 
the Federal Government, amid much protest, did 
appoint Clara Barton and a few other women as 
copyists and clerks in the Patent Office in the late 
1850's. They were hired against the wishes of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who said, ‘““There is such 
an obvious impropriety in the mixing of the sexes 
within the walls of a public office that I am deter- 
mined to arrest the practice.”’ 

The women were, in fact, discharged shortly 
thereafter, and continuous employment of 
women in the Federal service dates from the Civil 
War years. But while they lasted, Miss Barton and 
colleagues earned from $600 to $1,400 a year, far 
more than women could earn anyplace else. To 
earn their pay, however, they had to cope with 
male workers who lined up in the halls to stare at 
the women, blow smoke in their faces, spit 
tobacco juice at them, and make derisive remarks. 

Among the professions, women were most often 
found in teaching. In 1860, they made up about a 





*Most of the statistics and many of the incidents cited in this article are reported in 
Bonnet Brigades by Mary Elizabeth Massey (Knopf, 1966) 


Harriet Tubman helped 

runaway slaves along the Under- 
ground Railroad and acted as a 
nurse and scout for the Union 
army. 
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Born into slavery, 

Sojourner Truth was a spell- 
binder who championed aboli- 
tion and women’s rights. She 
adopted her name to reflect her 
life’s work: traveling around the 


country to call attention to human 


injustice. 
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quarter of the country’s elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. Teaching was considered “‘lady- 
like,” but women experienced job discrimination 
nevertheless. Male teachers were preferred, espe- 
cially for teaching boys. The major reason women 
got into the field at all was that they were willing 
to work for less than men. In the West, where pio- 
neering conditions demanded fewer distinctions 
between men’s and women’s work, female 
teachers often taught Indians. The public gener- 
ally pitied women teachers, assuming that dire 
poverty had driven them into the field. 

No women were admitted to the bar before the 
Civil War, and few joined the clergy. There were 
some licensed physicians. The first was Elizabeth 
Blackwell, who got her degree in 1849 despite 
great opposition. She applied to 25 medical 
schools before being accepted, and after her train- 
ing, she was unable to find a job or establish a pri- 
vate practice because of her sex. 

The mores of the times permitted women to 
write—provided they had the time after doing 
their household chores—but many Americans did 
not think women should be allowed to publish, 
and others thought they should publish only 
anonymously or under fictitious names. Most 
prewar writers composed poetry, romantic nov- 
els, or diaries in the privacy of their homes, but a 
considerable number worked as journalists on the 
scores of girls’ and women's magazines of the 
times. These included the conservative Godey’s 
Ladies Book, which provided more affluent and 


better educated women with drawings of the latest 


fashions, romantic fiction, “receipts,”’ needle- 
point patterns, and essays on Manners. 

In the prewar years, many women used the 
power of the pen to argue for social reform, 
including temperance and better care for the 
insane, sick, and poor. Such causes were consid- 
ered most fitting for the ‘fair sex,’ but women 
who championed other causes were not always 
admired. 

The abolitionists were among those who drew 
mixed reactions. Harriet Beecher Stowe—whom 
Lincoln later called “the little woman who wrote 
the book that made this great war’’—set the sales 
record for a novel written by a woman when she 
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sold 300,000 copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in | 
year. 

Other women wrote antislavery tracts and arti- 
cles. For example, Angelina Grimkeé, the daughter 
of a prominent Charleston slaveowner, wrote An 
Appeal to the Christian Women of the South to 
urge southern women to speak out in opposition 
to slavery. Angelina's sister, Sarah, called atten- 
tion to the inferior status of both women and 
blacks in another tract, The Equality of the Sexes 
and the Condition of Women. In this appeal, she 
argued for both abolition and women’s rights, 
causes often embraced by the same individuals. 

The country’s women’s rights movement was 
formally launched at an 1858 convention in Sen- 
eca Falls, N.Y. The feminists leaders, a small but 
determined group who were ridiculed and jeered 
more often than admired, were interested in get- 
ting women’s suffrage and State laws guaran- 
teeing women’s rights to control their properties 
and wages, to be legal guardians of their children, 
and to be paid salaries commensurate with their 
work. Some feminists called for equal pay for 
equal work, but this was not a major issue, and 
few working women endorsed the movement. 

Feminists who called for women to adopt men’s 
clothing or to wear the Bloomer costume—a 
trousers and dress outfit unflattering to most 
women—alienated many Americans. The fact 
that many women’s rights advocates endorsed 
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Stowe, the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, was 
one of many women 
writers who favored 
emancipation. Lincoln 
once called her “the little 
woman who wrote the 
book that made this great 


war. 
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abolition made the cause unacceptable to women 
in the South. On the whole, in fact, most women 
ignored the feminists and concentrated on serving 
their homes, children, and husbands. 

When the war broke out, women in both the 
North and South were quick to take on a new kind 
of service, service to their country. Within 2 weeks 
after the firing on Fort Sumter, women all over the 
country had formed more than 20,000 local aide 
societies and were busy sewing, cooking, and knit- 
ting items for the soldiers. Black women formed 
their own aide societies and put special emphasis 
on helping black soldiers when the Union army 
began to accept them. A few women joined drill 
teams, and both northern and southern States 
established women's home-guard units. 

Women also volunteered by the thousands to 
act as army nurses, but their services were at first 
refused. Women had traditionally cared for sick 
children and husbands and helped other women 
deliver babies at home, and were generally 
assumed to have an aptitude for nursing. But pub- 
lic opinion maintained that it was improper for 
women to care for strange men, especially rough 
soldiers, in situations that might prove embarrass- 
ing. Besides charging impropriety, opponents— 
who included a good many army doctors—said 
that the work was too demanding and exhausting 
for women. But the need was compelling, and by 
1865 some 3,200 women, black as well as white, 
were nursing the soldiers. 

Chief of the Union's female nurses was 60-year- 
old Dorothea Dix, who had spent the preceding 
decades crusading for reform of insane asylums. 
Dix appointed all nurses personally, and accord- 
ing toa book published immediately after the war, 
she attempted to insure propriety by accepting 
only those applicants ‘Mature in years, plain 
almost to homeliness in dress, and by no means 
liberally endowed with personal attractions.” 

One of the most colorful and competent of the 
Union nurses was Mary Ann “Mother” Bicker- 
dyke, an experienced nurse and midwife who took 
charge of the military hospitals at Cairo, Ill. Find- 
ing the facilities filthy and inadequate, she 
ordered military personnel to clean the buildings, 
make bathtubs out of barrels, and set up diet kit- 
chens. A forceful, energetic woman, she devel- 
oped a fierce reputation for ordering high- 
ranking officials around. When she accused one 
army surgeon of misconduct, he appealed to Gen- 
eral Grant, who reportedly said, ‘“‘“My God, man, 
Mother Bickerdyke outranks everybody, even Lin- 
coln. If you have run amuck of her, I advise you to 
get out quickly before she has you under arrest.” 

Clara Barton, who later founded the American 
Red Cross, was another Union nurse, as was 
Louisa May Alcott, the author of Little Women. 
Alcott got typhoid fever and had to go home, and 
other nurses collapsed under the strain of long 
hours and hard work. About | out of every 10 
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Hospital nursing was 

off limits to women before 
the Civil War, but the 
soliders’ urgent need for 
medical aid eventually 
helped to transform 
nursing into “women’s 
work.” The Mathew 
Brady photograph above 
shows Union wounded at 
Fredericksburg in May 
1863. Clara Barton, shown 
at left in another Brady 
photograph, and Mother 
Bickerdyke were among 
Union nurses. 
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nurses suffered physical breakdowns during the 
war, and many others reported war-connected 
health problems in later years. 

Not content, or able, to be nurses, at least 400 
women actually served as soldiers during the war. 
Most posed as men and were discovered only when 
they needed medical attention, but several 
women, including Bridget Diverse, let their sex be 
known from the first. 

Diverse joined the First Michigan Calvary, in 
which her husband was a private soldier, when the 
war began. Nicknamed ‘“‘Michigan Bridget’ by 
her friends and “Irish Biddy” by the Confederates, 
she served as a nurse and surgeon when the bri- 


gade was not in action, and she fought on horse- 
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back during campaigns. She gained a widespread 
reputation for recovering the bodies of fallen sold- 
iers in dangerous circumstances, having several 
horses shot out from under her in battle, and nar- 
rowly escaping capture after being surrounded by 
the enemy. Books written immediately after the 
war pointed out that she was rather unattractive 
and from the lower walks of life, but nevertheless 
deserving of tribute. 

A handful of other women acted as spies, sabo- 
teurs, couriers, and scouts. Among the best known 
of the southern spies was teenaged Belle Boyd, 
who, after a short stint as a nurse, began to gather 
information by eavesdropping on Union officers 
and getting military secrets from northern admir- 
ers. Called the “‘Secesh Cleopatra’ by one north- 
ern paper, she was admired in the South and 
judged immoral by the North. 

One of the Union's most colorful spies was Pau- 
line Cushman, an attractive actress who gained 
the rank of Major for her spying missions. The 
night after being sworn in as a Union secret agent, 
she won southern confidence by toasting Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederacy from a Louisville 
stage. 


Harriet Tubman, who helped runaway slaves 
along the underground railroad before the war, 
acted as a nurse and scout who led Union troops 


into Confederate territory. Along the way, she 


Actress Pauline Cushman was one 
of the Union's most colorful spies 
She was arrested by the 
Confederates for stealing military 
drawings but escaped. Recaptured 
and sentenced to be executed, 
she became ill and was allowed to 
recuperate at a physician's home 
Federal troops rescued her from 
there, but by then she was too 
well known to continue spying 
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often picked up information useful to the Union 
army. 

Other women fought the war at home. Whittier 
immortalized Barbara Frietchie, an 80-year-old 
Maryland woman, for reportedly telling ‘‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson to “shoot if you must this old gray 
head, but spare your country’s flag.”’ (Some Civil 
War scholars say Jackson never encountered Friet- 
chie; that he was not near her house in Frederick.) 
Hetty McEwan of Tennessee is said to have made 
a somewhat similar stand. When secessionists 
demanded that she take down the handmade 
Union flag displayed over her home, she drove 
them away with a shotgun. 

But most women defended their homes with 
hard economic strategies rather than with 
derring-do. With their men at war, many were 
forced to find ways to support themselves and 
their families. This was especially difficult in the 
face of inflation and general shortages of goods 
that plagued both sides. 

Although few were as flamboyant as the fic- 
tional Scarlett O'Hara, many southern women 
took over management of their plantations. Sim- 
ilarly, many northern women learned to run 
farms. 

Unable to overcome the strong attitudes con- 
cerning women and work, some penniless south- 
ern women resorted to sewing or knitting in their 
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homes, but thousands of other women took to the 
workplace. The incomplete statistics available for 
the period indicate that the number of working 
women—including blacks and new 
immigrants—jumped by more than 60 percent 
between 1860 and 1870. 

Schools provided one of the biggest sources of 
employment for women. Many new teaching jobs 
became available as men marched off to war, and 
others arose from the needs of the emancipated 
Negroes for education. The increase in female 
teachers was especially sharp in the South, where 
women had to replace both men and northern 
teachers who had gone home when the war 
started. In North Carolina alone, the proportion 
of women teaching in public schools jumped 
from 7 '2 percent in 1859 to 40 percent in 1863. 

The war also brought women into the clerical 
field, particularly in government offices in both 
the Union and Confederate capitals. In Washing- 
ton, the Treasury Department hired women when 
wartime fiscal policies hiked the need for clerks, 
copyists, and currency counters. Women who 
worked full time received an annual salary of 
$600, raised to $720 late in the war. This was ex- 
ceptionally high pay for women; teachers in many 
areas were making only $3 or $4 a week. Sull, 
“government girls’ earned less than half the 
amount paid men who did comparable tasks. 


The Treasury Department opened its doors to women when wartime fiscal policies upped the need for clerical workers 
The fashions of the time were impractical for walking to work over dusty Washington streets, and “government girls" started 
a trend toward shorter, less voluminous dresses. The celebrated A. R. Waud did this illustration for Harper's Weekly 


Library of Congress 
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AMERICAN 
WORKLIF! 


Herstory 

The Confederate treasury department also hired 
women, and competition for jobs was keen. In 
December 1862, the secretary of the southern treas- 
ury reported that each vacancy in his department 
attracted at least a hundred women applicants 

Richmond's “government girls” were paid in 
depreciating Confederate scrip, and by 1864 thei 
annual earnings were worth only about $150 in 
gold. Their only consolation was that both men 
and women were getting the same low wages. 

Ihe women who pioneered office work were 
staunchly supported by some citizens, tolerated 
out of necessity by others, and violently opposed 
by many. And, as with the factory workers in the 
prewar North, their morals and manners were 
generally suspected 

Job opportunities for women in industry also 
mushroomed. More than 100,000 jobs opened in 
factories, sewing rooms, and arsenals asa result of 
manpower shortages and stepped-up production 
to meet wartime needs 

Competition for new industrial jobs was keen 
everywhere, and an oversupply of women kept 
In 1863, the New York Herald 
reported that wages for local seamstresses were 


wages very low 


actually 25 to 50 percent lower than in 1860, 
although living costs had increased by more than 
50 percent in the same period. 

Increasing numbers of women became sales- 
clerks, and some even became speculators who 
bought cotton and other goods and held on to 
them until they could sell at a profit. Most busi- 
ness opportunities were in the North, but some 
southern women did take budgeting, accounting, 
and bartering skills that they had learned on their 
plantations into the workplace. The 1870 census 
reported nearly 10,000 “salesladies’’ and 3,000 
“female traders and dealers” in the country. 

The women who achieved the fewest job 
gains during the war were blacks, who generally 
found work as servants, cooks, laundresses, and— 
in a few cases—factory workers. Black women did 
gain new educational opportunities during this 
time, but it was many years before more than a 
handful could take full advantage of this free- 
dom. 

As more and more women were forced to 
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provide for themselves and their families, they 
became increasingly willing to speak out against 
economic conditions they considered unfair. 
Impoverished women in New York City and sev- 
eral southern cities staged ‘‘bread riots’’ and 
demanded food for their families. In several north- 
ern communities, female mill and factory workers 
protested low wages and even struck, but with so 
many women needing work, the protests were 
generally ineffective. Women did get practice in 
asserting themselves and voicing their opinions, 
however, and this experience was relevant imme- 
diately after the war, when some of the doors that 
had been opened to women began to close again. 


Women were fired from factory jobs as the wat 
came to a close, and others took cuts in pay. Work- 
ing conditions for those who held on to industrial 
jobs were so bad that the New York Herald in 1865 
suggested the creation of a Federal bureau to pro- 
tect working women; but such a bureau was a long 
time coming. Factory workers were bitter and re- 
sentful about their plight and disappointed that 
the reformers who championed various social 
causes after the war generally ignored them. 


Conditions for girls and women who worked in 
industry did not improve significantly unul the 
next century, but, on the whole, postwar setbacks 
for women were temporary. In the three decades 
after the war, women surged into the work force. 
In 1870, 1.9 million women and girls aged 10 and 
over were employed; by 1890 this figure had 
grown to 4 million; and by 1900, it was up to 5.3 
million. The expansion occurred largely because 
the industrial surge of the 1880's and 1890's 
created many new opportunities for women. 
Moreover, after the war, women outnumbered 
men in many States. By taking breadwinners away 
from some women and shattering others’ hopes of 
marriage, the war forced many women to fend for 
themselves long after Appomattox. 

Women's activities in the war and the continu- 
ing social evolution afterward sparked new inter- 
est in women’s rights, although this was sull not 
the most popular of causes. Postwar debates con- 
cerning suffrage for freedmen generated new 
efforts to gain the vote for women, but majority 
opinion was still opposed. When black men won 
the ballot through the Fifteenth Amendment, 
women remained disenfranchised. 

Women's suffrage was only one of many free- 
doms still a long way off. Advances like equal pay 
for equal work, the right to compete equally with 
men for jobs, the establishment of minimum 
wages and maximum hours, and protection from 
industrial safety and health hazards were ideas 
whose time would not come until the next cen- 
tury. Still, women were on their way. The Civil 
War forced them to play a significant role in 
America’s economic life, and that role has been 
growing ever since. Oo 





It's Summer Job 


Time Again 


by B. Kimball Baker 


With Bicentennial celebrations, political 
conventions, and many other big events, 
the summer of 1976 promises to be an 
exciting time to live in. For many young 
people, the biggest, most exciting event will 
be getting a summer job that will help them 
to save money, enrich their experience, or 
just keep them busy until school starts 
again. 

A program to provide summer jobs for 
economically disadvantaged youth aged 
14 to 21 is included in President Ford's fis- 
cal 1977 budget requests. The preliminary 
estimate of $528.4 million would support 
approximately 888,100 9-week part-time 
jobs this summer at the minimum wage. 
Allowing for decreases in the youth unem- 
ployment rates from 1975 to 1976, this level 
of effort is roughly equivalent to last year’s 
level. 

The program provides part-time 
summer jobs in various organizations, 
including schools, hospitals, libraries, 
community service organizations, and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies. Traditionally, the 
jobs are in such fields as clerical work, 
recreation, school maintenance, library 
administration, day care, and ecology. 





B. Kimball Baker is assistant editor of WORKLIFE 


Funding will be through the more than 
430 State, county, and other local prime 
sponsors under titles | and II of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), administered by the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA). 

To help young persons find summer 
jobs, ETA provides assistance through its 
U.S. Employment Service (USES), which 
manages many summer programs under 
CETA, and cooperates with State and 
other Federal agencies operating programs 
of their own. 

USES will, for example, make referrals 
to the U.S. Civil Service Commission's 
Federal Summer Youth Program, the 
Department of Labor’s Summer Aid Pro- 
gram, and the U.S. Youth Conservation 
Program conducted jointly by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior. The lat- 
ter provides jobs in national parks and 
other protected land areas for youth I5to 18 
years old. 


To serve program planners, who are 
looking for innovative ideas, a sampling of 
summer projects is given below under the 
heading “Scenes of the Action.” A number 
of the programs were offered last summer; 
many of them will be repeated again this 
year. All can serve as models for the future. 


Scenes of the Action 


One of the most innovative CETA 
summer projects of 1975 was in Lane 
County, Oreg., where six young people 
between the ages of 16 and 20 interviewed 
62 rural senior citizens, recording their 
views for oral history purposes and as a 
way of bridging the generation gap. One 
result was a beautiful illustrated book 
called Season of Harvest: Recollections of 
Lane County. Another was that the gener- 
ations participating found they didn’t 
suffer from much of a gap after all—they 
generally agree with oldster Lu Sheasley’s 
observation that “We've got to get back to 
a more natural life, something we can brace 
our feet against.” 

A project in the Bicentennial spirit was 
in Chautauqua County, N.Y., birthplace of 
the Chautauqua educational and recrea- 
tional movement—the turn-of-the-century 
series of lectures under huge tents with 
family fun outside. In the project, a 
modern-day Chautauqua, 22 artists and 
craftworkers who had been unemployed 
and nearly 100 young assistants toured the 
county with a show of performing events 
and craft demonstrations. 

In Racine, Wis., the historical summer 
project was preparation of a Bicentennial 
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Summer Jobs 


The Lane County, Oreg., oral 
history project uncovered many 
areas of agreement between the 
young interviewers and the 
oldsters they interviewed—such 
as the desire of both generations 
to get back to a more natural life. 


The young muralists of an 
apart ment development 
in Los Angeles have 
worked hard under 
expert direction and 

have produced crit ically 


acclaimed masterpieces. 
Frank Terry 





Art Haas, Racine Journal Times 


ua 


Many of this year’s 
summer projects have 
a Bicentennial flavor. 
In Racine, Wis., 
Annette Blunk 

fits a wig toa 
Revolutionary figure; 
and in Beatrice, Nebr., 
Pam Bergman paints 
a patriotic fireplug. 


exhibit for the Racine County Historical 
Museum, featuring true-to-life Revolu- 
tionary models. 

In Washoe County, Nev., a Summer 
Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth (SPEDY) project used CETA funds 
to place 10 juvenile offenders with the fire 
department, where they received detailed 
job training; two of the participants are 
now preparing for careers in firefighting. 

Morris County, N.J., under CETA title 
1, operated a program providing 100 
unskilled young people occupational train- 
ing and vocational counseling at Parsip- 
pany Hills High School. 

Teenagers in Montana got a unique 
introduction to the world of work ina joint 
venture between the Governor's office, the 
State Department of Community Affairs, 
and the AFL-CIO. Four groups of enrol- 
lees (30 to a group) received training allow- 
ances for 2 weeks in Helena, the capital, to 
learn about occupations, wages, appren- 
ticeship. consumer education, and job 
safety and health. Thirteen unions partici- 
pated. 

A Los Angeles, Calif., program gives 
teenagers an introduction to community 
involvement through art. Every summer 
since 1973, huncreds of youth have painted 
original and critically acclaimed murals on 
the walls of the 214-unit Estrada Courts 
public housing development, in the heart of 
LA’s Hispanic community. 

In Wilmington, Del., a CETA project 
called City Sights/City Sounds gave 52 
unemployed persons summer jobs in the 
arts. Working under CETA-hired artists, 
participants painted murals and contrib- 
uted to 70 cultural events at city parks and 
hospitals. 

In Maine, 41 participants in the Gover- 
nor’s CETA summer internship program 
performed such jobs as computer program- 
ing assistants and information specialists. 

Macomb County, Mich., near Detroit, 
reports that CETA generated some 1|,000 
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summer job slots for young people just 
when it seemed the recession might make 
any such attainment impossible. 

Jackson County, Mo., rural localities 
which had summer programs for the first 
time provided jobs for nearly 200 youth, 
and 20 college-level supervisors received 
management training from the National 
Alliance of Businessmen (NAB). 

Indianapolis, Ind., students from the 
School for the Deaf were placed into jobs 
in libraries and with the parks and recrea- 
tion department, and impressed employers 
with their ability to perform well without 
special considerations. 

USES and State employment services 
report many encouraging developments 
from last year’s summer programs. The 
North Dakota ES, for example, success- 
fully administered two CETA programs. 
Helped by NAB, local high schools, the 
YMCA, YWCA, and youth groups, it 
operated eight job information centers for 
young people: and its speedy initiation of 
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the CETA Summer Youth Work Expe- 


rience Program facilitated the matching of 


students with suitable job openings. 

In Alaska, the answer was YES—the 
Youth Employment Service, an ES/ State 
Department of Education program. Its 
staff members were vocational teachers 
and counselors. 

The ES in lowa used CETA funds to hire 
32 youngsters to help find jobs for other 
young people —a double-barreled training 
effort which resulted in the State placing 
nearly 4,000 more young people into 
summer jobs than it had placed the year 
before. 

Minnesota was the scene of two innova- 
tive efforts. One was a mini-office pro- 
gram, which placed thousands of young 
people into summer jobs through 50 small, 
temporary locations in rural areas remote 
from ES regional offices. The mini-offices 
are staffed by other young people. The 
second effort was a program through 
which private firms contributed to a fund 


The Lane County project was so 
successful that its participants 
and supervisors, here dressed in 
period costume, look forward to 
future spinoffs from it. 


Lane County 


which provided disadvantaged youth with 
summer jobs in various public agencies. 

In Beatrice, Nebr., the local ES office 
staff worked with the city’s probation and 
parks department and with school and 
church groups to reduce delinquency by 
promoting employment. The result was a 
| 3-percent increase in placements over the 
previous year. 

Las Vegas and Reno, Nev.. community 
agencies and private groups provided 
expenses for a successful youth employ- 
ment service operated by youth. 

And in Salt Lake City, Utah, offices were 
established in high schools and other public 
buildings todevelop summer jobs for young 
people; 371 placements resulted. 

This list of summer projects to which 
ETA is contributing will continue to grow 
with each passing day of May. Almostall of 
the efforts are designed to enliven and 
enrich the worklife of people, particularly 
young people, in the Bicentennial spirit of 
1976. 








CETA Summer Program 


During the summer of 1975, almost 900,000 young peo- 
ple took part in the summer program for economically dis- 
advantaged youth funded under title ||| of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. This 
title authorizes manpower services directed at certain 
target groups that are in particular need of employment as- 
sistance. 

Approximately 3 million youth aged 14 to 19 needed 
employment last summer, and the Department of Labor 
provided funds for 888, 100 jobs at a cost of $433,055,843. In 
addition, prime sponsors spent over $60 million of title | 
funds for summer programs that provided jobs for over 
140,000 participants. 

Youth were placed in on-the-job training, public service 
employment, or work experience positions. Working in 
organizations such as schools, hospitals, libraries, and 
community service organizations, they held jobs such as 
clerk-typist, recreation aide, nurse’s aide, teacher's aide, 
summer camp aide, school maintenance aide, library aide, 
day-care aide, and nutrition aide. 

Positions included part- and full-time jobs, and partici- 





pants earned the minimum wage. They also received class- 
room training and supportive services such as counseling 
and transportation. 

Fifty-six percent of the youth placed in summer jobs were 
male. Youth aged 14 and 15 comprised 31 percent of those 
employed, 16 and 17 year olds were in the majority with 44 
percent, 14 percent of the youth were 18, and 10 percent 
were 19 to 21. Seventeen percent of the enrollees had 8 or 
fewer years of education, 68 percent had from 9 to 11 years, 
12 percent were high school graduates, and 4 percent had 
some college. 

Almost half (49 percent) of the youth were white, 45 per- 
cent were black, 12 percent were Spanish Americans, 3 
percent were American Indians, and 3 percent were of 
other backgrounds. (These figures total more than 100 per- 
cent because the term Spanish American cuts across racial 
lines.) 

Twenty-two percent were either welfare recipients or 
from families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, and 15 percent of enrollees or their families 
received other public assistance. Almost 7 percent were 
handicapped, and 77 percent were full-time students. 








Characteristics of Program Participants 


Age 


Education (years) 


American 
Indians (3%) 


124- (4%) Other (3%) 
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How Having aBaby 
Altered a Law 


Pregnant Women Receiving Unemployment 
insurance Benefits Have Mary Ann Turner to Thank 


Last November, our special 
WOMANPOWER issue carried an 
article about discrimination against 
pregnant women in payment of Unem- 
That 


the Supreme Court 


ployment Insurance (U1) benefits 
same month 
decided that young, healthy pregnant 
women were the equal of voung, 
healthy, nonpregnant women and there- 
fore worthy of unemployment benefits if 
their jobs were terminated. The ruling 
was made in the Mary Ann Turner case 


which is described in this artic 
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by Penelope Lemov 


Little did Mary Ann Turner and her hus- 
band know, as they got into bed ona cold 
Utah night, that they were about to change 
the world of work—or at least a part of it 
In the weeks and months after she 
became pregnant, in the fall of 1972, Mary 
Ann set off down a road that eventually led 
to last November's Supreme Court deci- 
sion decreeing that young, healthy preg- 
women are the equal ol 


nant young 


healthy nonpregnant women and therelore 


worthy of unemployment benefits if their 
jobs are terminated 

It wasn't always so. Three months into 
pregnancy, Mary Ann was fired from her 
job in Salt Lake City for reasons unrelated 
to pregnancy, and sought another; while so 
seeking, she applied for and received 
Unemployment Insurance (U1) benefits. 

Four months later when she reached her 
7th month of pregnancy, Mary Ann 
Turner still hadn't found a job, but her Ul 
benelits were cut off anyway 

The State of Utah, where Mary Ann 
Turner lived, said pregnant women were 
unable to work during the last 12 weeks of 
pregnancy and the first 6 weeks after deliv- 
ery, and therefore were unavailable for 
work. Such persons were not to receive 
unemployment benefits and that, accord- 
ing to the State of Utah, was that. 


Winner in Round Nine 


The story might have ended there, 
except that Mary Ann Turner didn’t quite 
see it that way. Young, healthy and full of 
fight. she not only landed a job in her 9th 
month of pregnancy, but she took the State 
to court to right what she considered a 
wrong. Turner felt as though she was tilting 
at windmills: A straight-laced Utah Su- 
preme Court told her to work for the repeal 
of nature’s biological law rather than the 
repeal of man’s law which said she was 
incapacitated. She was incapacitated, said 
the court. It was no matter that she worked 
during her 9th month or that farm women 
a century ago toiled in the fields until they 
went into labor, hardly pausing even then 
By definition, said the court, pregnancy 
means inability to work 

Pregnancy ts not an easy time for many 
women. Some are confined to bed for 
weeks on end: others feel burdened enough 
to stay home, and, on the advice of a physt- 
cuin, take lile easy for a while. Sull others, 
however, feel as Mary Ann Turner did 
(with the concurrence of her physician), 





that she was as healthy and strong during 
the pregnancy as she was before it. 

Turner was not the only woman of the 
1970's who felt it was unjust to be told she 
couldn't work when she knew that she 
could. Dozens of other women around the 
country have also taken their cases to 
court. As noted in last November's WOM- 
ENPOWER issue, four women in New 
York have sued that State’s Department of 
Labor for discrimination against pregnant 
women who were denied unemployment 
insurance benefits on the ground that they 
were “unavailable for employment.” All 
four women gave birth to girls which, they 
say, is one reason they decided to sue—to 
help make life easier for their daughters. 

One woman in Pennsylvania, a dental 
technician when she became pregnant, had 
a similar case in court. Hers read like a 
cross between a Gothic novel and a Phyllis 
Diller joke. The dentist for whom she 
worked said she must leave the job when 
she was 6 months pregnant. She did, under 
protest, and the State awarded her unem- 
ployment benefits. The dentist, however, 
tried to halt the compensation. He claimed 
willful misconduct was at the heart of the 
job loss. The court sided with the techni- 
cian: An employee's pregnancy could not 
be construed as “willful misconduct.” 

In another case, a pregnant electronic 
wirer and assembler in New York sought 
work at several plants and factories. She 
wasn't hired because either “business was 
slow” or employers felt she was “too 
advanced in pregnancy.” Despite long 
hours of unsuccessful jobhunting, she was 
denied unemployment benefits by the State 
because, in the eyes of the law, she was 
unavailable for work. 

Mary Ann Turner's case was different 
from all others in one significant way: Hers 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States where, on November 17, 1975, it was 
ruled that Mary Ann was right. All preg- 
nant women, the high court said, could not 


be treated alike in their right to economic 
benefits. The decision was based on the 
premise that a woman carrying a child is 
not necessarily medically unfit. The deci- 
sion also rejected the notion that a woman, 
because she is pregnant, is opting for moth- 
erhood over employment. Said the Su- 
preme Court's ruling: “It cannot be 
doubted that a substantial number of 
women are fully capable of working well 
into their last trimester of pregnancy and of 
resuming employment shortly after child- 
birth.” 


Change in the Making 


The ruling did not protect women from 
being treated differently because of their 
sex or the fact of pregnancy. Rather it was 
limited to the idea that all pregnant women 
should not be treated alike on the ground 
that they all react similarly to pregnancy. 

So Mary Ann Turner’s having a baby 
helped modify a law, a change that is 
expected to have far-reaching consequen- 
ces, since 19 States in the United States 
have statutes similar to that of Utah. 

“We have urged other States to amend 
their laws to get rid of such statutes,” said 
Joseph A. Hickey, chief of the Branch of 
Legislative Policy and Planning, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service, of the 
Employment and 
tion. “With State legislatures in session, we 
hope they will act; the Supreme Court rul- 
ing in Turner doesn’t per se rule out restric- 
tion on benefits, but it’s a strong precedent 
and it will help,” Hickey said. 

Pregnant women must still show they 
are willing and available for work. The 
State can no longer or should no longer 
presume all pregnant women are incapaci- 
tated. Those who are, however, cannot 
receive unemployment insurance benefits. 

Meanwhile, other cases affecting preg- 
nant women in the job market have gone to 
court. A major issue, expected to be ruled 
on this month by the Supreme Court, 


Training Administra- 


involves the right to have company health 
insurance coverage of medical bills during 
pregnancy. About 50 percent of employers 
now refuse to extend their disability pro- 
tection to pregnancy. Some plans define 
pregnancy as if it were in the same category 
as suicide, self-inflicted wounds or injuries 
resulting from “acts of God.” None, as yet, 
have followed the Pennsylvania dentist's 
lead and termed it willful misconduct. In 
some plans, however, disability is all inclu- 
sive, with the only exclusion being 
pregnancy-related disability. 

The issues involving pregnant women’s 
rights to unemployment insurance benefits 
and health benefits are part of the overall 
issue of women’s equal rights in the job 
market. The four women in New York, the 
dental technician in Pennsylvania, the elec- 
tronic wirer in New York, and Mary Ann 
Turner in Utah, don’t, as the Utah Su- 
preme Court suggested, want to shift the 
burden of pregnancy to men. They only 
want to pave the way for individual rights 
and equal treatment for themselves and 
their daughters. O 
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Following isaselectedlistof | 


publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
Employment and Training 


Administration publications for | 


which no price is indicated canbe 
obtained free by writing or tele- 
phoning the Inquiries Division, 
Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department 


of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., | 


NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. | 
ie | Summarizes projects funded by 


| the Employment and Training 


Requests for copies of other free 
publications listed should— 
unless otherwise indicated—be 
sent directly to the source at the 


following addresses: Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 1512 General 
Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room S3317, 200 


Constitution Ave., NW.,Wash- | , , 
| and industrial and personnel 


| relations people. 
with all requests for free publica- | 


| ington, D.C. 20020. Please 
enclose a self-addressed label 


tions. For publications not availa- 

ble free, write the Superintendent 

of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
| 20402, and enclose payment. 


The Employment Service 
| Employment and Training 


| Administration booklet provides | 


| information about the public 
| employment service: its Job 
Banks and matching systems, as- 


sistancetoCETAprimesponsors, | 
The 400-page, 


and services offered to veterans 
| and residents of rural areas. Char- 


acteristics of applicants and | 


| employers served are also de- 
| scribed. 


Summary Tables of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Program 
Statistics, 1973-74 


Employment and Training 
Administration book summa- 
rizes the major benefit and eligi- 
bility provisions of State unem- 
ployment insurance laws for 1973 


20212; | 





Publications 








and 1974. Statistical data include 
tablesand charts from State 
employment security agencies. 
Information should be useful! to 
those interested in analyzing the 
impact of various Statelawson 
workers protected by unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Manpower Research and 
Development Projects 


Administration's Office of 
Research and Development 
which were completed during fis- 


cal years 1973 through 1975. The | 
| book is of particular use to Fed- 


eral and State research and de- 








ment and civil and political sta- 
tus. Part Ill describes State, 
national, and international 
machinery at work to advance the 
status of women. Appendixes 
give basic reference sources for 
identifying women's organiza- 
tions and Department of Labor 
publications or periodicals con- 
taining information relevant to 
women workers or of special 
interest to them. Specify 
Women's Bureau Bulletin 297. 
$4.75. 


| Jobseeking Methods Used 


velopment personnel, employ- | 
| during 1972. Data, presented in 
academicians, prospective appli- | 


ment and training officials, 


cants for grants and contracts, 


Job Corps 


A 4-page Employment and Train- 
ing Administration booklet de- 
scribes residential centers, tells 
what types of vocational training 
and work experience they offer, 
discusses bilingual programs, 
and provides sources for further 
information. 


1975 Handbook on Women 
Workers 


three part 
Women’s Bureau 1975 Handbook 
on Women Workers covers facts 
relating to the present econom- 


| ic, civil, and political status of 
women. 


Part | deals with 
women’s economic status and 
gives data on women’s partici- 
pation in the work force; their 
occupations, educational attain- 
ment, and income and earnings; 
Federal training programs availa- 
ble; and employment outlook. 


By American Workers 


Bureau of Labor Statistics book 
analyzes the methods used by 
jobseekers to find employment 


summaries, charts, andtables, 


| were obtained in a questionnaire 


prepared by the Bureau of Labor 


| Statistics and the Employment 
| and Training Administration (for- 





Part || covers Federal and State 
laws governing women’s employ- 


1 


merly Manpower Administration) 


| in cooperation with the Bureau of 


the Census. Specify BLS Bulletin 
1886. $1.35. 


Productivity Indexes for 
Selected industries, 1975 Edition 


Bureau of Labor Statistics publi- 
cation presents updated industry 
indexes of output per employee- 
hour and output per employee for 
industries currently included in 
the U.S. Government's produc- 
tivity measurement program. 
Indexes for the first time the fol- 
lowing industries—structural 
clay products; copper rolling and 
drawing; gasoline service sta- 
tions; and hotels, motels, and 
tourist courts. Specify BLS Bul- 
letin 1890. $3.40 


Employment and Earnings, 
States and Areas 1939-74 


Twelfth Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics comprehensive reference 
book presents detailed industry 





statistics on the nonagricultural 
work force in each State and in 
230 major labor areas. The 709- 
page volume includes employ- 
ment data relating to the nonfarm 
sector of the economy— 
excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, domestic workers in 
private homes, and unpaid family 
workers. Includes hours and 
earnings for production workers 
in manufacturing and mining, 


construction workers, and non- | 


supervisory workers in nonagri- 
cultural industries. Contains 
graphs and summary tables. 
Specify BLS Bulletin 1370-11. 
$9.70. 


A Directory Of Programs 
Preparing Registered Nurses 
For Expanded Roles 1974-75 





Publication of U.S. Department | 


of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare provides a list of both long- 
term and short-term educational 
programs designed to prepare 
registered nurses for work as 
professional nurse practitioners. 
Contains information on loca- 


tion, entrance requirements, | 


length of program, and types of 
financial aid offered by the insti- 


tution. May be useful to stu- | 
dents, counselors, and health | 


planners who are interested in 
training programs in this reia- 
tively new field. Available from 


Bureau of Health Manpower, | 


9000 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, 
Md. 20012. Specify DHEW Publi- 
cation No. (HRA) 76-31. 


Training and Entry Into 
Union Construction 


Employment and Training | 
Administration book discusses | 


procedures and standardsthat 


building trades unions use to | 


admit craftworkers tojourney- 


man status (obtaining full union | 
wage rates). Specify Stock No. | 


029-000-00239-8. $2.80. 
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Eugene, Oreg. 


The advent of CETA has meant a new and 
more unified system for delivery of social 
services in Lane County, Oreg. The county 
established a Community Health and Social 
Service Department and put administration 
of all CETA activities under the department's 
Social Service Division. At the same time, 
the division's services were decentralized so 
they could be within easy reach of the many 
rural residents of the county. 

Among the numerous instances of cooper- 
ation fostered by the reorganization are: the 
Human Resources Technical Advisory 
Committee, which promotes coordination 
among social service agencies at all govern- 
mental levels; a career analysis program 
provided for the county by Lane Community 
College; and a youth manpower program 
geared toward preventing problems rather 
than solving them after they have devel- 
oped. 


Watsonville, Calif. 


Can dreams come true? Watsonville’s did. 

Several community groups in the small 
farm town just south of San Francisco had 
long wanted a gallery where artists from the 
area's large Spanish-speaking community 
could display their work. Today, thanks to 
$80,000 in the Governor's discretionary 
funds under CETA, that dream is a reality. 

According to curator Eduardo Ramos, the 
gallery—called the Academia del Arte Chicano 
de Aztlan—will expose Spanish-speaking 
residents to their cultural heritage and will be 
a place where Spanish-speaking artists can 
practice their crafts. 


Houston, Tex. 


The Houston Assessment Center, a job 
evaluation facility operated by the Singer Cor- 
poration and funded under CETA title |, is 
helping CETA participants find out what work 
they are best at—and no paper-and-pencil 
testing is involved. 

At 17 individual stations, a filmstrip leads 
participants through work tasks in a particular 
occupational field. The fields include draft- 
ing, refrigeration, electrical wiring, data cal- 
culation, welding, cosmetology, clerical 
skills, cooking, and woodworking. The sys- 
tem permits immediate, specific evaluation of 
aptitude and attitude, and provides partici- 
pants with direct feedback. 

Participants are referred to the facility by 
the city’s four Manpower Service Centers 
(MSC). Six participants per MSC per week may 
enter the programs. 


Madison, Wis. 


Project Skill, the first program of its kind 
in the Nation, permits individuals with emo- 
tional or mental handicaps to be hired under 
special provisions of Wisconsin's civil ser- 
vice system. During training periods, which 
can last for up to 6 months, the project pays 
participants the minimum wage. When trainees 
perform at the level expected from a proba- 
tionary employee, they are converted to regu- 
lar employee status and paid from budgeted 
State funds. 

Funded under title Ill of CETA for about 
$400,000, the program has placed 56 par- 
ticipants in jobs such as stock clerk, food 
service workers, and typist. 

The goal of the 2-year demonstration proj- 
ect, according to director Carol Lobes, is to 
place 94 persons and to develop techniques 
and procedures which can be adopted by 
State civil service systems on a permanent 
basis. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 


The North Dakota Manpower Services 
Council in Bismarck, impressed by a success- 
ful Local Initiatives Program in Canada, is 
trying one of its own. 

Funded by $500,000 in CETA title VI 
monies for fiscal year 1976, the Bismarck 
program supports public service employ- 
ment projects proposed by private nonprofit 
organizations and by groups of five or more 
unemployed persons. The projects must 
involve services not being provided by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments. 

Projects can be in such fields as ecology, 
education, health, criminal justice, recrea- 
tion, rural development, and maintenance 
of public facilities. 

Among the projects recommended for ap- 
proval are a Bicentennial Music Festival; a 
town's upgrading of its library, youth cen- 
ter, and town hall; and a home economics 
group's effort to prepare a special curricu- 
lum for blind students. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Under title VI of CETA, an Oklahoma City 
project of the AFL-CIiO’s Human Resources 
Development Institute is providing 12 par- 
ticipants with 10 months of classroom and on- 
the-job training in construction skills. The 
trainees learn by rehabilitating old homes in 
their own inner-city neighborhoods. 

The program provides participants with 
preapprentice training as carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and plumbers. Each craft is taught 
by a skilled journeyman from a local union. 

It is estimated that during the first year, 
major rehabilitation work will be done on 72 
houses and less extensive work on 113 other 
houses. 
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